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BUFFALO, N. Y.—Windo-Craft Display Service, Inc., 376-378 Pear! 
St., Buffalo, N. Y. Branch offices in Rochester, Syracuse, Albany. 
Utica, Poughkeepsie, Binghamton, and Erie, Pa. 





CALIFORNIA—Parmley Window Display Service, 1220 W. Pico St., 
Los Angeles, and 160 Seventh St., San Francisco. Branch offices and 
warehouses at Oakland, Fresno, Sacramento and San Diego. 





CHICAGO, ILL.—Fisher Display Service, Inc., 560 W. Lake St. 
Sol Fisher, Mgr. A reliable and modern window display service 
organization for Chicago and suburbs, exclusively for national adver- 
tisers. Est. 1916. Hundreds of national advertisers as references. 





CHICAGO, ILL.—Neighborhood Stores Display Service, Inc., 509 
South Franklin Street, John Sanders, General Manager. A modern 
display organization covering Chicago and suburbs completely. Estab- 
lished 14 years ago. : 
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CINCINNATI, OH1O—Cincinnati Display Service, 519 Main Street, 
Walter G. Vosler. A dependable service covering southern Ohio 
and northern Kentucky. 





CLEVELAND, OH1O—Modernistic Adv. Service, 3288 Kildare Rd., 
Cleveland Heights. Window installations that sell goods and house- 
to-house advertising distributors. A responsible coverage of the 
Cleveland market. 





CODY, WYO.—Headquarters of The Sherwood Display Service, 
catering to national advertisers who desire better installations in 
Montana and Wyoming. 





COLUMBUS, OHIO—F. Altman & Son, 415 S. Third St. Covers 
Columbus and a radius of fifty miles. 





HUNTINGTON, W. VA.—West Virginia Advertising Co., Union 
Bank Bldg. A modern service that satisfies its clients. A trial will 
convince you. 





LOUISVILLE, KY.—Louisville Display Service, 1002 S. Sixth St. 





NEW YORK, N. Y.—Excelsior Window Trimming Corporation, 
5 Union Square, covers metropolitan New York as far south as Tren- 
ton—the world’s richest market. We install ‘“merchandised” displays 
that create sales instead of ordinary installations. References from 
any national advertiser we have ever worked for. Write for booklet, 
““Merchandised Window Displays.” 





NEW ORLEANS, LA.—I. L. Lyons & Co., Ltd., Window Display 
and Service Department. Also covers Alexandria, Baton Rouge, Lake 
Charles, Monroe and Shreveport, La. 








NEW ORLEANS 


This Big and Prosperous Southern Market 
Including Alexandria, Baton Rouge, New Orleans, Lake Charles. 
Lafayette, Monroe and Shreveport. 
Window Display and Service Department 


S. R. Wilson, Manager 


I. L. LYONS & COMPANY, Ltd. 














PHILADELPHIA, PA.—Hanick Display Service, N. E. Cor. 11th 
and Wood Sts. A unique display service for national advertisers 
covering Pennsylvania, New Jersey and Delaware. Write for a list 
of satisfied clients. 





PITTSBURGH, PA.—Arcee Vee Display Service, 109 De Sota 
Street. Covering Western Pennsylvania. Eastern Ohio, Northern 
West Virginia. Quality and service that satisfies. 





PITTSBURGH, PA.—Artcraft Display Service, 821-823 Locust St. 
Covering Western Pennsylvania, Eastern Ohio and Northern West 
Virginia. Cooperating with retail trade associations. Bank references 
and list of satisfied customers on request. Under personal supervision 
of R. C. Vaughn, vice-president and sales manager. 





PROVIDENCE, R. I.—J. M. McMahon Company, 82 N. Main St. 
Write L. M. McMahon for data concerning southern New England 
territory. 





QUINCY, ILL.—Colpitts Advertising Service, 1243 Vermont St. 





RICHMOND, VA.—Robert Waitt, 523 E. Main St. 





ROANOKE, VA.—Roanoke Window Display Service, Box 1146. 





SEATTLE AND WESTERN WASHINGTON—Wind-O-Display Serv- 
ice. A. H. Olson, Manager. A reliable and established display service. 





STAUNTON, VA.—Frank B. Holt, Advertising and Display. Sat- 
isfactory service for Western Virginia. Write for map. 
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The University of Oregon may have been de- 
feated by the University of Washington, but Lip- 
man Wolfe's “football” felt hat presentation ran up 
a big score over many previous “gains''—games. 
Bernard Himes, architect display director, Lipman 
Wolfe & Co., Portland, Ore., said: "The Stens- 
gaard ‘Flato' heads suggested the idea of the 
football millinery head for our felt hat window. 
The face effects were cut from felt; the bases 
consisted of wallboard tubes. The entire display 
was done in the college colors—the three figures 
on the left in Oregon's yellow and green; the 
three figures on the right in Washington's orange 
and purple. The felt hats were brown.” 
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THE WINDOW DISPLAY MANUAL 


may not contain such excellent display reproductions of modern Continental merchandise 
displays as shown above, but The Window DISPLAY MANUAL explains and illus- 
trates very thoroughly every display fundamental used to produce such splendid win- 
dow creations. The Window DISPLAY MANUAL devotes entire chapters to such im- 
portant display fundamentals as: The Four Set-Up Methods, Group Placement, Height, 
Balance, Angles, The Grouping of the Fixtures, The Set-Up Construction of a Window, 
Contrast in Display, and many others. Once the displayman understands these fun- 
damentals he will be capable of creating his own Continental displays because he will 
have a keen appreciation of the laws which govern the correct presentation of mer- 
chandise at the “Point-of-Sale” . .. . The Publishers of The Window DISPLAY 
MANUAL can give this book no higher recommendation . . . Whether the displayman 
is interested in developing modern Continental displays or is just interested in devel- 
oping modern displays or is just interested in improving his present window creations, 
he must have a comprehensive appreciation of correct display fundamentals—and The 


Window DISPLAY MANUAL assures that appreciation. 
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The Value of Window Display 
to Merchandising 


I am grateful and flattered at being in- 
vited to address you, representing one of 
the important departments in modern re- 
tailing. I have a particular interest in dis- 
play work and I hope a sympathetic under- 
standing as I spent five years in my early 
retail life in that department. The subject 
assigned me, “The Value of Display to Mer- 
chandising,” gives me much latitude in pre- 
senting the affirmative side of this dis- 
cussion. 

My personal views are so strongly fixed 
on the value of intelligent display that I 
should have been glad to have accepted this 
assignment had you reversed the phrase- 
ology of the subject and worded the topic: 
“There is No Merchandise Event That In- 
telligent Display Will Not Improve.” Even 
though the case is so clear—the fact so 
dominant—I find myself facing an embar- 
rassing position: That most of us do not 
use the knowledge that is available to us 
or that we know to be necessary to carry to 
conclusion a successful piece of work. We 
either grow careless in our daily work or 
more likely we do not see what we see, only 
that which is pointed out to us. 

Let us go into the background of this 
most interesting field which you represent, 
to determine just how important is your 
department to the store, and what the fu- 
ture holds for you. Is your department on 
the ascendancy or will it descend into less 
importance, as has been the case with other 
executive branches in the retail field? I 
hope to prove to you that your opportunities 
are before you and should you fail it will 
simply be a case of lack of application. 

Fifty years or even two generations ago, 
before the modern department and chain 
stores such as furniture stores, drug stores, 
hardware stores, shoe stores and dry goods 
stores. Not that we do not have them today 
but these were the dominant factors that 
made up the modern department store. Of 
what relative importance was the display 


*An address delivered at the Tacoma convention 
of the Pacific Coast Association of Display Men. 


By EVERETT T. SMITH* 
Rhodes Brothers 
Tacoma, Washington 


man of that day? 

The average store was known as a dry 
goods store, the owner usually the buyer. 
The best salesmen (few if any women were 
then employed) were in the silk and woolen 
yardage. To be assigned to one of these 
sections was the ambition of every junior 
employee. However, the less efficient and 
the juniors sold cotton yardage, ribbons, 
linings, and small wares (usually known as 


THERE IS NO 
MERCHANDISE EVENT 
THAT INTELLIGENT DISPLAY 
WILL NOT IMPROVE 


the racket department) and from this latter 
group were the chaps who swept the store, 
helped open the goods, usually in the back 
of the store (there was no receiving and 
marking room in those days) and trimmed 
the windows, looked upon as a rather menial 
job. 

Then came the development of the depart- 
ment store, and the “boss” could not do 
all the buying so the head salesman gradu- 
ated into the buyer of the store, and natur- 
ally the most sought after job. This posi- 
tion required real knowledge of merchan- 
dise, as buying was a sort of David Harum 
trading process—all goods, both retail and 
wholesale, were marked in code, and those 
who were successful in the buying field 
usually felt their all-importance. Everyone 
must cater to his every whim—he was the 
only one presumed to have taste in style, 
color harmony, etc. 

With the advent of more women coming 
into the store, some of the fellows to whom 
this bragadocio method was repulsive, hav- 
ing good taste, and a flare for draping mer- 
chandise, began to give more attention to 
the displays, and through this means, kept 


up their earning power against this new 
competition in personnel, the woman clerk. 

Then came the stabilization of markets— 
when the popular theme to catch business 
was “one price to all,” “your money’s worth 
or your money back,” etc——and as the stores 
grew larger both in size and personnel, the 
merchandise manager came into being and 
began to dominate the policies of the store. 
After all, these merchandise managers were 
only the old head salesmen-buyers, graduated 
to another name. The other buyers losing 
caste to these superiors were no longer 
known as buyers, being now called depart- 
ment managers, with more limited duties 
and through this transformation, the win- 
dow trimmer, as he was still known, became 
more important in the scheme of selling. 
His field of activity had become wider and 
wider and his advice more often sought 
until he became very important in shaping 
the policy of the store’s selling, and was 
known as head of display department, and 
supposed to protect the prestige of the es- 
tablishment in the community. In this ca- 
pacity, he was equally as important as de- 
partment manager, merchandise manager or 
controller. 

By this time the women far outnumbered 
the men, both in selling and in executive 
positions. Many were now department man- 
agers, others were in advertising, some in 
the display department—and to further com- 
plicate the operation of the store, there was 
born from this group a new executive, the 
stylist—who apparently wished to dominate 
everything in the store except finance and 
personnel. I am sure they were the bane 
of many display managers, and were the 
direct cause of much confusion and politi- 
cal intrigue within the store. 

Then came the year of 1929—and the cur- 
tailment that. followed—when all frills and 
unnecessary adjuncts of every business had 
to be curtailed or eliminated. The stylist 
was the first to feel this curtailment, until 
they have been almost entirely eliminated. 

[Continued on page 15] 
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It Was A Springs Window 
But Susgsests “Travel” 


One of the most effective of our spring 
displays, and one that is particularly adapt- 
able for the travel season, is the display 
pictured with this article. The display ap- 
peared in our Fifth avenue and Morrison 
street corner, and the scene suggests the 
register desk of a modern hotel. Two ladies 
are registering, while the boy awaits with 
their hand luggage. The appointments of 
the lobby consist of tubular metal chairs 
and ash trays, lamps and several occasional 
chairs. The window floor covering consists 
of black carpet. 

The background design, while very mod- 
ern in design, is very modern in color 
scheme. The entire background is painted 
a soft sea green with varying shades of 
green introduced for contrast. The modern 
column was painted a coral with the design 
decorations being done in a Nile and a deep 


green. The lateral strips on the desk were 
painted an off white—sort of an oyster 
white. The base board was also painted this 


white color. 

The lateral strips of the desk formed an 
interesting design technique. They are in- 
troduced at the top of the column, with the 
design being cut into the face of the column 
to effect depth. The strips on the desk form 
a magazine and a timetable rack on the 
column—just one corner of the rack is 
shown in the picture, but the rack covered 
about a quarter of the circumference of the 
front face of the column; it was in one run- 
ning strip. The three lateral strip design at 
the top of the column forms a part of the 


A DISPLAY WORLD PRESENTATION 


By MALCOLM J. B. TENNENT 
Meier & Frank Company 
Portland, Oregon 


modern light fixture that appears at the left 
of the column. The light fixture isn’t shown 
in the picture; its position is indicated on 
the blue-print. The light fixture was done 
in parchment, metal tubing and wood. It 
was painted in greens, coral, and white. The 
arm of the fixture ran from the column to 
the ceiling of the display. The doorways in 
the window background were both curtained 
with a neutral green damask. 

While the window picture doesn’t show 
every detail of the background, the blue 
print indicates the exact position of every 
decorative item. The exact position of the 
desk or counter is shown—it was in the 
exact center of the window background. The 
desk, column and lighting fixture followed 
the curve of the window background. The 
lighting fixture was hung in the exact cen- 
ter of the desk line. The line of the desk 
joined the door on the right; the door on 
the left was so placed to allow for a smart 
tubular furniture group. 

While it will be impossible for many 
stores to duplicate the window picture 
shown here, the idea it contains may well be 


—The blue print of the Travel display 
reproduced on the opposite page is shown 
below. The floor plan of the display as 
well as the elevation is indicated. The 
displayman need but study the blue print 
drawing and compare it with the back- 
ground to obtain a better knowledge of 
how to read blue prints— 


reproduced for effective southern travel dis- 
plays. The design and construction of a 
desk is indeed simple, and with the use of 
such materials as wallboards, furring strips, 
muslin and paint, the clever displayman can 
produce a smart desk for his travel display 
at but little cost. If the display budget will 
not permit the reproduction of an entire set- 
ting, just the desk and column should prove 
sufficient atmosphere. 

This display background it not adaptable 
for every type display. In fact, we removed 
the desk and column effect after a month or 
so. Appreciating the adaptability of the dis- 
play background, we took that fact into con- 
sideration when the background was built— 
see blue-print—and finished the background 
behind the desk and column for more appro- 
priate display of goods when these effects 
were removed. When the desk and column 
were removed we had a’ plain expanse of 
window background in front of which any 
type goods could be displayed. 

Before the desk and column were removed, 
the display featured such merchandise as 
travel clothing and luggage, ready to wear, 
all manner of sports clothing, etc. After the 
desk and counter had been removed the dis- 
play featured fabrics, furniture, sale mer- 
chandise, rugs and draperies and other such 
lines of goods. One of the most effective 
displays appeared when a Ford automobile 
“bill board” poster covered the circular ex- 
panse of the background and the actual Ford 
car of the poster was shown in the display. 
During this special sales promotion, when 
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—In the Travel display pictured above the 
displayman visualizes the hotel lobby of a 
modern hostelry. The ladies have regis- 
tered, while a boy waits with the luggage. 
Such a display, while very appropriate for 
the Spring travel season, is no more less 
seasonable at the present time—what are 
you going to do for your Southern Travel 
display ?— 


the Meier & Frank Company gave away 
Fords, a Ford car appeared in each of our 
four corner windows. 

While a store reproducing this type back- 
ground for travel displays wouldn’t use the 
same type color scheme, the problem of an 
appropriate color design is quite simple. All 
the displayman need do is use colors repre- 
sentative of the season. If his windows 
must suggest a definite fall scheme, he will 
probably paint his background in some tan 
or brown tone and use golds, orange, red, 
and yellow for his decorative effects. Inas- 
much as modern interiors do not necessarily 
follow this definite trend of seasonable color 
schemes, white can be employed to excep- 
tional advantage as a background color with 
the decorative effects being painted in warm 
fall colors. 





Don't Permit Art Work To 
Dominate the Display 

“There is a good-looking window,” and 
not, “There is a nice background,” would be 
the correct impression given the observer by 


a successfully planned display. In past 
months it has been observed that many New 
York establishments and stores everywhere 
have over-used what has been over-called 
art work. 


In window display I am a modernist, but 
I strongly assert that most of the time a 
better result can be obtained by a plainly 
designed and well-constructed background 
(perhaps now and then the use of subdued 
design preferably in the unfinished manner, 
providing the disp!ayman will be up to his 
job in the handling of the merchandise it- 
self). To confirm this point, it will be nec- 
essary for me to give an example. 


We have a ready-to-wear window to trim, 
perhaps two coats, a dress on stand and two 
accessories. In the use of expensive mer- 
chandise, the art work on the background, 
probably some fashion figures, will make the 
display too heavy and distract the eye of 
our prospective customer who is only inter- 
ested in the clothes. We want nothing to 
interfere with the smart and well-cut lines 
of our French room garment. 

Another example is the window displaying 
popular-priced or even cheap coats and 
dresses. The artist in designing the back- 
ground will most likely take his inspiration 
from a fashion magazine or similar source. 
The sketches in that instance will often look 
smarter than our merchandise and therefore 
handicap the shopper’s enthusiasm over such 
advantageous prices. 


In both instances, a background as light 
as possible in the season’s colors and in 


keeping with the purpose of the garments 
would have been more satisfactory. Some 
seasonal flowers, if spring or fall, a single 
piece of smart furniture, if summer or win- 
ter, even a center panel of contrasting color 
with perhaps a clever slogan superimposed. 

To this there are naturally exceptions. In 
many instances, art work should be used 
when it serves an advantageous purpose and 
completes the merchandise presentation. 
This applies to windows which must tell a 
story to the passerby in such a way as to 
sell the merchandise shown. 


In furniture windows, for instance, very 
often in a modern room a mural is neces- 
sary to add the finishing touch. In the pro- 
motion of merchandise from foreign coun- 
tries the “coleur locale” should be brought 
out. In house furnishings windows or blan- 
ket windows where the merchandise has no 
dramatic attraction in itself, an effort should 
be made to use sufficient decorative embel- 
lishment to pull the customer. In other 
words, the use of dominating art work and 
decorative treatment should ke justified 
from the standpoint of its necessity in help- 
ing the window do an effective selling job. 


The artist and draftsman is indeed indis- 
pensable to the well-organized display de- 
partment, but too often an extremely capable 
displayman’s judgment is overridden and 
the artist is permitted to go to extremes in 
producing a “work of art.” There is room 
in display technique for closer cooperation 
between displayman and artist—John P. 
Lachaud, New York City. 
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Display Has A Future 
==—e Ready For it 


Here I am to make another speech. I 
sometmes think I talk too much; I guess my 
family thinks so, too. It reminds me of a 
little experience I had last winter. My 
daughter was in my office and I had just 
stepped out for a minute, and when I re- 
turned she was answering the telephone and 
I overheard this conversation—“No! No! 
This is not a butcher shop. You say you 
want a steak? No! my father is not a 
butcher; my father does not have any steaks. 
He does have considerable bull.” 

Well, anyway, I’m glad to be here. I think 
we have a fine group and it’s a fine conven- 
tion. It’s a fine thing to get together once 
in a while and exchange ideas. I hope I 
never get so old that I can’t learn or wel- 
come a new idea. No person is so humble 
but that you can get a good idea from him. 

I remember some years ago I was looking 
at some sample lamp shades and I saw a 
shade in a drum shape with a painting on it. 
The idea occurred to me if it was larger and 
had a Christmas painting on it in a leaded 
glass effect with a wreath around it, it 
would make a splendid setting for a Christ- 
was decoration. I made a note of it and 
when we made our Christmas plans we used 
the idea for our ledge trims last year. 

Tucker asked me to speak on the subject 
“What's Happening to Display?” Well, I 
didn’t really say just what my subject would 
be. Yesterday, when I realized I had prom- 
ised to talk I began to wonder what I was 
going to say. Seems to me I’ve talked so 
many times at the conventions that I’ve told 
you gentlemen two or three times over all 
that I know. I don’t feel that I have any 
new ideas today. I’m a good deal like the 
rest of you fellows—I have to work so hard 
that I don’t have time to see if anything is 
really doing in display. But there are a few 
things I'd like to say on the subject of 
“Opportunity.” 

The question I want to raise here is: “Are 
there any opportunities in the display busi- 
ness?” Yes. I believe there are. The first 
thing I want to call your attention to is this 
new type of individual that has been created 
by the NRA. I refer to the forty-hour 
worker. There is a tendency for him to be- 
come just a forty-hour worker and nothing 
more. 

I don’t want you gentlemen to think I am 
opposed to the NRA or the forty-hour week. 
I believe it is a good thing, but it has 
brought some problems with it. I said 
“problems ;” I think I should have said “op- 
portunities,” since I am talking to window 
displaymen. 

In the old days, working in display was 





*An address delivered at the Tacoma convention 
of the Pacific Coast Association of Display Men. 











By WM. SCHARNINGHAUSEN* 
The Bon Marche 
Seattle, Washington 


like belonging to the fire department. When 
there was anything doing, you called off 
your dates and had to be on the job. And in 
the old days, business was different—mer- 
chants made a profit and displaymen had a 
real budget to work with. Display depart- 
ments had a lot of work and did a lot of 
creative work. There were several helpers 
or understudies. Every displayman had a 
helper. Today, stores have placed display- 
men on forty hours. Merchants have had 
hard problems. They must make a profit— 


CREATIVE DISPLAY DEMANDS 
STUDY AND THINKING. THE 
DISPLAYMAN NOT WILLING 
TO WORK WILL NOT FIND 
MANY OPPORTUNITIES NO 
MATTER HOW SCARCE GOOD 
DISPLAYMEN BECOME 


they must maintain their leaderships—they 
don’t have money to spend on display as in 
times past. Display programs in stores have 
been cut down naturally. There are no 
understudies or helpers as in the old days, 
and in a few years, as business gets better, 
there will be a scarcity of real displaymen, 
who have up-to-date experience. Perhaps 
baldheaded men will live to see the day 
when their services will be more in demand. 
Perhaps we were born thirty years too soon 
or thirty years too late. 

Now I want to say a few words of what 
a displayman can do to get ready for the 
opportunities of today. First, be efficient. 
Try to be a better displayman next year 
than you are this year. There is a great 
danger of being too self-satisfied. Forty- 
hour workers should guard against this feel- 
ing of being self-satisfied. The fellow who 
organizes his work that is assigned to him 
accomplishes more and he stands out from 
the crowd. A man, in his work, should plan 
to save his footsteps and save time. He 
should have self-confidence and do his job 
better than is expected. He should be de- 
pendable and follow through; he should 
know the policy of his store and put the 
selling punch in every piece of merchandise 
that he displays—and it can be done by 
being deeply interested in the job. 

Men following display work should by all 
means train themselves for better display 
positions. Stores can’t be expected to train 
their displaymen; they have to take them 





where they can find them—and, gentlemen, 
they find the man who is outstanding re- 
gardless of whether he is in their organiza- 
tion or not. 

Displaymen must make themselves effi- 
cient in their work and then display their 
ability. I remember some years ago when I 
took charge of the display department at the 
Bon Marche, I thought I ought to have a 
raise and a trip East, but I didn’t get it. So 
I thought—how can I get a raise and a trip? 
The thing to do, I figured, was to do more 
and save the firm’s money, but I must dis- 
play my ability and have the savings down 
in figures. So, looking over my work and 
expenses, I discovered that we were spend- 
ing about $600 a year for wax figure repairs. 
Well, here’s what I did. I got a book at the 
Public Library on how to repair wax fig- 
ures. I practiced in my spare time, and 
when I was ready I got the fixture boys to 
line up all the broken figures in front of the 
hall, right where the boss went by every 
morning to the receiving room. He became 
interested in watching the work in progress, 
and asked me if we figured out what we 
were saving. Well, that’s what I wanted 
him to ask. I had it down in black and 
white—it was $250 that first week. I showed 
him this. He said nothing. But the next 
morning he called me up and said he had 
spoken to Nordhoff and I was going on a 
trip East and had a raise because I was 
giving the job all I had and giving it more 
than they expected. 

Now, suppose I had become discouraged 
when I first asked for a raise and had laid 
down. I’d never have got it. I got it be- 
cause I gave more—learned more about my 
job. And I might say—every time I’ve had 
a job to do I’ve tried to display my ability 
and sell myself. 

Some years ago, I was invited to talk to a 
group of store executives on store display. 
I knew I must put it over—make an impres- 
sion. Here was opportunity. I spent $25 
of my own money to take a short course in 
public speaking so I could sell myself and 
my ideas on display. It was well worth it 
because I had two offers of positions. 

Sometime ago I was reading in one of 
E. St. Elmo Lewis’ books about this “Idea 
of Efficiency,” and the individual. He said, 
“Science has declared that in order to obtain 
the prize that is his due, man must recognize 
the law and play the game according to the 
rules. He must have health and endurance, 
which are body traits; he must maintain his 
interest, enthusiasm, persistence, will-power, 
love of work, faith and courage, which are 
traits of his soul; he must have thorough- 
ness, promptness, common sense, memory, 
reliability, foresight, judgment, and system, 
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which spring from the mind’s realization of 
the world’s way. 

The second thing you ought to do to pre- 
pare yourself for the opportunities ahead is 
to develop a pleasing personality. Cultivate 
department heads as your friends; talk to 
them about their displays, they have good 
ideas about the merchandise they have 
bought. You can make friends with de- 
partment heads so that by and by they will 
always want you to put in their displays. 
Surely this makes more work for you, but 


DISPLAYMEN, BE EFFICIENT! TRY 

TO BE A BETTER DISPLAYMAN 

NEXT YEAR THAN YOU ARE 
THIS YEAR 


you are in demand then. I’ve seen men lose 
their jobs because of being a “crab.” Buy- 
ers knock them. And I’ve seen fellows go 
right ahead because everybody boasted of 
their work. 

What is personality? Can any one de- 
velop a pleasing personality? In my work, 
I have come in contact with several people 
who have made a success in their work. I 
feel these people have pleasing personali- 
ties. From my observations, there are three 
outstanding elements in these men’s person- 
alities. The first thing I would mention is 
that they are careful of their personal ap- 
pearance. It isn’t that they have put a great 
deal of money into their clothes. But they 
have shown good taste; they have an in- 
stinct for being well dressed. They realize 
it does not cost any more to dress well and 
in good taste than to dress sloppily. 

The second element in people with a 


_ pleasing personality is enthusiasm. These 


people plan a goal in life. They study how 
to reach it. They arouse their desires to 
reach that goal. They keep finding inter- 
esting facts about the things they want. In 
this way they never lose sight of their goal. 

Friendliness is a third element of a pleas- 
ing personality. The man with a pleasing 
personality is friendly in his thoughts and 
acts. When he mixes with people, whether 
working men or business men, he always 
shows an interest in their affairs and their 
viewpoints. He sees the good in others, and 
will try to direct the conversation to things 
that both can agree upon. 

These three things—personal appearance, 
enthusiasm, and friendliness—are the marks 
of a man who has a pleasing personality. 
My time does not permit me to take up the 
subject of good health, humor, and confi- 
dence, but these are important qualifications 
for each one to develop. 

If we want to make a greater success, it 
certainly behooves each one of us to give 
more attention to our personality, and the 
qualities that make for an attractive per- 
sonality. 

The third thing a displayman needs to do 
to prepare for the opportunities today is to 
study his work. Display is an art and a 
displayman is an artist. No man ever suc- 
ceeds in art whose mind isn’t a veritable 
laboratory of new ideas. It demands study 
and thinking, and the man who is not will- 
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ing to do that will not find many opportuni- 
ties in the display field no matter how scarce 
good displaymen may become. 

Many people have asked what knowledge 
a person should have who follows display 
work. Here is a list of abilities, knowledge 
and tools that a displayman should have. 
Of course, some men will be stronger in 
some points or weaker in others. If a man 
does not have these he should try to culti- 
vate them. A good displayman needs highly 
specialized knowledge in a good many direc- 
tions. Here’s what he ought to know: 

He should have good taste. He should 
have a knowledge of merchandise and its 
history and romance; a knowledge of the 
uses and possibilities of display fixtures; 
how to make attractive groups and units; a 
knowledge of balance and laying out the 
window; a knowledge of color and color 
combinations; a knowledge of fashions. 

He should read the trade papers in his 
work. He should have a knowledge of de- 
sign. He should have a resourceful imagi- 
nation; a bag of tricks for quick displays; 
a knowledge of lighting and how to get 
lighting effects. He should have an open 
mind to new ideas and he must love his 
work enough to work at it early and late. 

Gentlemen, I think we ought to be hopeful 
of the future. I heard a man speaking to a 
group of high school students on opportuni- 
ties for young men. He began admitting 
that a man coming out of high school or col- 
lege has a hard time getting a job. He told 
this story: “A young man graduated from 
college, but he couldn’t find a job. So he 
went to the university another year and got 
his masters degree. Still he couldn’t get a 
job. Finally he read a notice in the help 
wanted advertisements that a certain de- 
partment store wanted a man to scrub floors 


NO MAN EVER SUCCEEDS IN 

DISPLAY WHOSE MIND ISN'T 

A VERITABLE LABORATORY OF 
NEW IDEAS 


part of the time and the pay would be $10 
a week. This man, with his masters degree, 
said he would rather do that than lay around 
doing nothing, so he went down to offer his 
services but he didn’t get the job. He was 
too late. A better educated man had gotten 
there ahead of him. They had given the job 
to a doctor of philosophy.” But this lec- 
turer ended his talk by pointing out that 
the young man of today faces greater oppor- 
tunities than any young man of any preced- 
ing generation. 

There will be more dental work to do, 
more mechanical work to do, more engi- 
neering work to do, more law work to do, 
more auditing, and there will be just as 
many business executives in this generation 
as there have been before. Who will fill 
these positions? The same men who always 
fill them—those who are the best qualified, 
those who have the most winning personali- 
ties, and those who are willing to work 
hard. 

Gentlemen, we know that what that lec- 
turer said was true. And let me add that 





there will be just as many executive posi- 
tions in the display world as there ever have 
been, but I repeat that there will be fewer 
men to fill these positions in the next few 
years. That is why the displayman who is 
willing to use his head faces more than 
usual opportunities. 

Let’s face the future with courage. We've 
been down in the dumps too long. Let’s for- 
get the depression and resolve that in 1934 
and 1935 we should go forward. It is time 
we stopped feeling sorry for ourselves and 
revived the creative and artistic spirit. 





Crosley Window Display Contest 


Winners Announced 

The winners of the National Window Dis- 
play Contest for Crosley dealers, conducted 
by the Crosley Radio Corporation, Cincin- 
nati, during August and September, have 
just been announced, the prizes totalling 
$3,000 in cash and merchandise. 

First prize of $500 was won by the Wur- 
litzer Company, Dayton, Ohio, with a dis- 
play that graphically featured foreign recep- 
tion. At the left of the display was por- 
trayed Crosley Radio Corporation’s WLW 
831-foot .vertical antenna transmitter at 
Mason, Ohio, near Cincinnati, and at the 
right the Eiffel Tower, Paris. Across the 
top in a rainbow arc was this heading: 
“Now—Just a twist of the dial from Cincin- 
nati to Paris! Or London, Berlin, Rome, 
Madrid, etc.” Just above this, people were 
told, “You’re there with a Crosley,” and at 
the bottom, across the entire width of the 
display, “Crosley radio, product of the 
world’s most powerful broadcasting station.” 
In the lower left-hand corner were featured 
pictures of WLW and Powel Crosley, Jr., 
president, Crosley Radio Corporation, and in 
the lower right-hand corner a home scene 
depicting a family receiving a foreign broad- 
cast. In the center was a Crosley 80 All 
Wave lowboy, with flags of the United 
States and various foreign countries dis- 
played on each side of it. 

L. Bamberger & Co., Newark, N. J., won 
second prize of $250 with a stroke of literary 
genius. In the center of the display was 
portrayed a salesman pointing out a Crosley 
acrostic to a group of women, which read: 

“C is for Coldness that’s evenly cold. 

R is for Roomy. The food it will hold! 

O is for Order, each thing has a place. 

S is for Shelvador, giving more space. 

L is for Low cost of upkeep a day. 

E is for Easy installments to pay. 

Y is for You, and we hope that you see 

The Crosley will suit you from A to Z.” 

J. H. Stampfer Company, Dubuque, Iowa, 
took advantage of the intense interest in the 
world series between Detroit and St. Louis 
and won third prize, a Crosley 80 All Wave 
Low Boy Radio, with a display that featured 
“Dizzy Dean, the greatest of pitchers, and 
Crosley, the greatest of radios.” 

A Crosley 80 All Wave Low Boy Radio 
was also awarded to each of the following 
dealers: Lebeck Brothers, Nashville, Tenn. ; 
Elder & Johnson Company, Dayton, Ohio; 
Vim Store, Newark, N. J., and General 
Elec-tric Company, Buffalo, N. Y. The next 
ten winners each reecived a Crosley 72 
American-Foreign Low Boy Radio, and each 
of the remaining winners was awarded a 
Crosley Fiver Radio. 
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Fleece-back cotton_____—79e 
ieee: ame a DISPLAY WORLD BACKGROUNDS 
UNION SUITS 10 per cent wool_..__ 1.24 
5 per cent wool | 
8 to 18 50 per cent wool _____2.59 The Macy advertisement reproduced with 
50% wool, 50% silk -3.29 the DISPLAY WORLD BACKGROUND 
95 per cent wool _______ 3.29 adaptation suggests a technique of display 


that is often ignored. We refer to the quan- 
tity of merchandise displayed. The adver- 
tisement, in this instance, says: ‘“Macy’s has 
17 kinds of boys’ winter underwear.” Since 
a specific quantity is mentioned, and the 
store has that number of different garments 
in stock, why merchandise more than that 
number in the window or feature fewer 
styles in the display? 

With such a display most window presen- 
tations would make no attempt to feature 
all seventeen garments—we are assuming 
that the store would feature a window dis- 
play of boys’ underwear when the advertise- 
ment appeared in the newspapers. Rather, 
the window display would show possibly 
more garments, but there would be a dupli- 
cation of garments. Considering that the 
4 ; effectiveness of the advertisement is due in 
—,~ " rg a large measure to its reference to seven- 

eek cd os teen garments, the window display should 

a i ee also feature that number of garments. And 

the display should not feature more than 
one garment of a kind. 


25 per cent wool; 
long sleeves, ankle length__ 2.59 
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With the presentation of seventeen gar- 
ments in mind, we proceeded to develop a 
simple display setting in which each gar- 
ment would have special display space. A 
series of plaques or display boards were in- 
iroduced with the plaques being presented 
KNITTED on a series of three tilted constructional 

, floor platforms. The bulk of the window 
SHIRTS, SHORTS background is dark in color—color changes 

could be made to reverse the color position. 

While our display suggests a black and 

26 to 34 white contrast, the display might well be 
developed in tans and browns or some other 

> Combed cotton _______ 59e warm fall colors. The enlarged figures of 

a 1.09 the advertisement could be cut out of some 
type of wallboard and painted in natural 
colors or in a more posterized effect. 
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10 per cent wool 








Fleece-back cotton 
Full combed cotton 
10 per cent wool 





94 Proper garment identification would be 
made according to price and description. A 


oe FE O U z T be F L O O & space at the top of each garment display 


25 per cent wool plaque suggests a spot for garment price. 


50 per cent aici 2.59 / Bsr could be ny aigPloed i apa 

se ‘ entation, or copy cou e featured on the 
50% wool, 507 silk __3.29 actual garment plaque. The shape of the 
100 per cent wool____ _3,29 plaques could be changed to suit the par- 


ticular window in which the display was 
We endeavor (though we are not infallible)to sell our merchandise for at least six per : : 
cent. less than we could if we did not sell exclusively for cash. This fs the key: saaied being developed. If the window happened 
the Macy policy. to be quite long, the width of the plaques 


would be increased; if the window was quite 
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narrow, the width of the plaques would be 
decreased or a second series of plaques 
would be introduced immediately over the 
side plaques to increase the number of 
plaques to the right quantity—the group of 
center plaques would be reduced to the 
proper number. 

A smart arrangement of advertisement il- 
lustration and bulked display plaques could 
be effected by bulking the display plaques 
and balancing them against the advertise- 
ment illustration which would be enlarged 
and placed at one end of the window. Still 
another arrangement suggests the place- 
ment of the merchandise plaques flat against 
the background containing the illustration. 


—The 
opposite page lends itself to a smart 


Macy advertisement shown on ‘the 


window presentation— 


—Pictured above is our window adapta- 
tion of the Macy advertisement. The 
floor plan is shown below— 


Such an arrangement would effect two or 
more rows of plaques on either side of the 
illustration, and running in a semi-circle to 
the front ends of the window. 


Greggory Issues Instructive 
Illustrated Catalog 


One of the most interesting catalogs is- 
sued to the display profession is that of 
Greggory, ‘Inc., 185 North Wabash avenue, 
Chicago. It shows and describes the dis- 
play usefulness of fluted boards and tubular 
panels and is fully illustrated showing the 
wide application of these materials for dis- 
play units, settings, art panels, etc. Supple- 
mentary sheets showing swatches of the 
most modern fabrics for display use and 
metallic decorative papers are also avail- 
able. Copy will be sent to displaymen upon 
application to the company. 
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New Backgrounds From Old 
=—How hey Were Made 


The development of a new set of window 
display backgrounds from a set of perma- 
nent displays is something that can not be 
accomplished overnight. Materials must be 
selected and their application proved before 
actual reconstruction work can begin. The 
finished appearance oi the new displays must 
be determined and their ability to properly 
merchandise the goods verified before the 
change is made in the front. Therefore, the 


ccnversion of the D. M. Read Company’s 
old permanent window display backgrounds 
to a complete new set of displays is some- 
thing that required considerable time and 
research before the first piece of moulding 
was removed from the old background. 

I won’t go into the work that was re- 


By LOTHAR F. DITTMAR 
The D. M. Read Company 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


quired by the display staff and other mer- 
chandising departments before the design to 
be effected by the new displays was consid- 
ered satisfactory. Displaymen will appre- 
ciate the time such work requires. I won’t 
speak of the many different designs sub- 
mitted hefore the design selected was chosen, 
or of the many different changes that were 
made in the design selected before it was 
considered appropriate for display merchan- 
dising purposes. I won’t speak of the many 
different materials that were considered for 
each part of the backgrounds to be changed, 
but I will speak of the materials that were 
used in the displays and how each was used. 
I believe such a presentation of how we 
changed the permanent window display 





backgrounds of our store will prove of great 
interest and help to other displaymen. I 
think this consideration of background dis- 
plays will help many other displaymen to 
modernize their store fronts, and the mod- 
ernization of retail store fronts is something 
every displayman and merchant should find 
extremely interesting. 

One of the illustrations appearing with this 
article reproduces the materials and effects 
used to produce the background change in 
our store. I have numbered each material. 
My description and use of each material 
follows: 

No. 1. “Black Lustersheen.”—Naturally, 
we had to keep several things in mind when 
it came to selecting the material which was 
to be used as the covering for the valances. 
There was the practical side for hard use, 
the window cleaners finger prints, the fad- 
ing by sun and the washable feature. Then 
tco, the cloth or wool material had the cost 
per yard to help run up the price of the 
entire job. Some materials looked good until 
you stretched a narrow portion over a board. 

In fastening this black Lustersheen we 
used Kling-Tite fasteners. It is the new 
staple gun that is much quicker than a tack 
hammer, and we soon found that if we had 
more guns, more boys could help (we now 
have four). One of the beauties of the gun 
is that one man can pull and stretch and at 


_the same time fasten without having to re- 


linquish his hold on the material. 

There is a little trick to working the black 
luster cloth and that is to take small por- 
tions at a time, for if you don’t, and try to 
get through in a hurry, the waves in the 
cloth will show and cause extra work. The 
material tears easy and care had to be taken 
in stretching, especially over sharp corners. 

No. 2. “Wall Canvas.”’—This canvas was 
applied, as you would wall paper, to the 


—The illustration on this page shows the 
materials used in the actual construction of 
the new backgrounds— 


—The window illustrated at the top of the 

opposite page shows the old backgrounds 

before they were changed. The excessive 
use of moulding is certainly evident— 


—The other pictures will give the display- 
man an opportunity to observe and study 
the changes made in our store front. Notice 
the old and the new backgrounds; the old 
and the new valances, and the old and the 
new method of merchandise presentation— 
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unbleached canvas. To be sure that the can- 
yas will stick, we gave the window backs a 
second coat of size. Since the canvas is so 
wide, it makes it very difficult to cut and 
handle each piece. In order to save labor, 
we decided to cut as near the size of the 
wall, and the fraction of the inch that was 
missing on top and bottom of each piece 
was covered with the half-round moulding 
mentioned elsewhere. 

Three men would work on the hanging 
of the canvas at times. Two is really all 
that is necessary. Having twenty windows, 
we decided that by closing two windows at 
one time we would still have plenty of show 
windows working while only two would be 
closed for repairs. 

Two coats of paint were applied on the can- 
vas. The doors to the windows were not 
touched as far as the moulding was con- 
cerned. They were given two coats like the 
rest of the walls. 

No. 3. “Unbleached Muslin.’—We used 
a good grade of unbleached muslin on the 
panels. We tried a cheaper grade but found 
it did not give us as fine a working surface. 
Then too, the heavy material is easier to 
stretch, without fear of ripping. 

The ceilings were all painted three coats 
of white. In some cases the old plaster was 
taken off where advised by the painter. 

The window reflectors were cleaned and 
replaced. Seventy-five-watt lamps, clear, are 
now being used. Formerly they were 100 
watt, and now the lighting is better than 
before, due to brighter backgrounds and 
clear white ceilings. 

Black carpet was laid in every window. 
Ii was fitted to conform with all the niches 
and angles in all windows. This really 
means that each window has a tailor-made 
carpet. 

While the window backs were being done 
over, the Austrian window shades were re- 
made. They were also sent to the cleaner 
the first time in eight years. We have the 
kind that you pull up and let down with a 
mess of ropes at one end of the window. 
The cords all run through eyelets and for 
this reason many of the shades were worn 
cut where the ringlets were sewed to the 
curtain proper. In this case I had tape 
sewed in rows where the brass eyelets come, 
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Window Displays Should 
Attract Women 


The other day I went to New York to 
visit a friend of mine and do some shopping. 
We went first to several department stores, 
and I noticed that they all had attractive 
window displays. Later on we passed a 
millinery store with beautifully decorated 
windows. 

“T need a new hat,” said my friend. “Let's 
go in here and look. They have such smart- 
looking hats in the window.” We went in 
and she bought a hat. 

Our next stop was at a haberdasher’s to 
Icok at some shirts my husband had seen 
advertised. This store, too, had a handsome 
window display of the advertised shirts. 

By this time we were both hungry and 
tired, so we decided to stop for luncheon. 
My friend led the way to a restaurant win- 
dow which presented many delightful lunch- 
eon dishes, desserts, and fresh fruits, all 
done up in a glass showcase. “Doesn't that 
niake you want to eat?” she asked enthusi- 
astically. 

“It certainly does,” I answered. “I guess 
all New York stores believe in having at- 
tractive window displays.” 

“Not all of them do,” she said, and a little 
later on she offered proof of her statement. 

On the way home we stopped in at her 
grocer’s. I expected to see a window dis- 
play arranged with care comparable to that 
given to the store windows we had seen 
earlier in the day. You can imagine my 
amazement at the disordered conglomeration 
of groceries this retailer called a “window 
display.” No attempt had been made to fea- 
ture any specific products, and so nothing 
in the window caught our attention or urged 
us to buy. 

Few grocers realize that their windows are 
valuable as display space and therefore valu- 
able selling space. Most grocers simply fill 
the window with all the merchandise it will 
hold, as though the window was a storeroom 
and not for selling and display purposes. 

In many instances, I have noticed that 
grocery windows are not even clean, and if 
ever there was a business where cleanliness 
is essential it is the food business. For un- 
less food looks neat and attractive, it will, 
if anything, send women away from your 
store. Even if food is packed or packaged, 
it must present a clean, neat, and fresh ap- 
pearance. ; 

I find that there are three general faults 
in the average grocery store window: First, 
a dull and commonplace appearance; second, 
a lack of appeal to women; third, a lack 
of a definite selling idea or specific purpose. 

When I say that grocery store windows 
are dull and commonplace, I mean that they 
are all too much alike. They lack that qual- 
ity of up-to-date smartness, style, or what- 
ever you want to call it, so characteristic 
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THE BULK OF YOUR TRADE IS 
MADE UP OF WOMEN AND 
YOU SHOULD APPEAL TO 
THEM CONSTANTLY—MRS. 
COLLINS GIVES HER REAC- 
TIONS TO GROCERY WIN- 
DOWS AND SOME PRACTICAL 
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of the modern department store window, the 
specialty shop window, the fine candy store 
or bakery window, or even the window of a 
good hardware store. Delicatessen owners 
pay more attention to their windows than 
grocers, but even they tend to stodgy ar- 
rangement. 

I have said that grocery store windows 
are lacking in appeal to women. They lack 
style, beauty, and the artistic element. Style 
is an important consideration with women. 
They are instinctively drawn to it. They 
seek it in their clothes, in furniture, in 
kitchen and bathroom fittings, and they seek 
it in foods. A _ stylishly trimmed window 
sells goods. Women like attractive color 
arrangements and modern displays. 

This does not mean that a display has to 
be elaborate. On the contrary, simplicity 
seems to be the most important element in 
window displays, whether the item to be fea- 
tured is a diamond necklace, a satin eve- 
ning gown, men’s shirts, or a grocery item. 
The whole idea of display is to center the 
attention of the public on the product fea- 
tured. Obviously if too many products are 
placed in the window display at one time, 
none will receive the particular attention of 
the customer. The best idea is to give spe- 
cial emphasis to a few products on each 
occasion. The average grocery window con- 
t2ins too many products and often a lot of 
unrelated merchandise that only splits the 
cutomer’s attention. 

I saw an effective window in a small 
jewelry store not long ago. Red beads of 
all sizes and various shapes were set against 
a gray velvet background. What grocer 
would ever think of arranging a gray crepe 
paper background to set off ripe red toma- 
toes, strawberries, or apples? Yet it would 
be equally effective, and I am sure that every 
woman would stop to look at it. And look- 
ing, leads to buying. 

This matter of background is important— 


bright products against pale backgrounds, 
and pale things against bright backgrounds. 
It may sound far-fetched to masculine, back- 
of-the-counter grocers. But remember, wom- 
en make up the target at which you are 
aiming and women react to such things. 

I saw a window last summer that sold me 
honeydew melons. The background and floor 
of the window was of grass-green crepe 
paper. Only six melons were displayed, set 
upon the floor at spaced intervals. Beside 
each one was a sign lettered in black upon 
bright orange cardboard. Every sign made 
my mouth water. “Fresh honeydew, just 1n,” 
cone sign proclaimed. “Deliciously sweet 
and juicy,” boasted another. “Packed full 
of vitamins for health,” read a third one. 
How much more selling appeal there was in 
this window than in the window across the 
street where the grocer displayed honeydews 
together with canned foods, brooms, and 
broccoli? 

Then, too, the necessity of a definite appeal 
or selling idea is imperative. This honeydew 
window had appetite appeal. An appeal that 
is informative is also effective in stimulating 
interest in products about which the average 
perscn is not fully informed. I passed a 
small store recently and the window made 
me stop immediately. Many other people 
stopped too and several went in to buy. The 
window contained imported fancy groceries. 
Beside each article was a card telling some- 
thing of interest about that particular food. 

The related goods display is also effective. 


‘It sells a number of articles that have some 


particular connection with each other. Sup- 
pose, for instance, that you decide to run a 
house-cleaning display to take advantage of 
the spring cleaning period. You can group 
brooms, mops, brushes, soaps, cleansers, am- 
monia, lemon oil, furniture polish, cleaning 
gloves, chamois squares, and dusting cloths 
in a windew display. Each item should be 
Clearly price-tagged, and a sign should be 
added, “Time for spring housecleaning— 
here is the necessary equipment.” Give the 
window a spring-like air by adding some 
green crepe paper in several shades and 
some artificial flowers. 

Another good spring-time window features 
foods. The cake-baking campaign so many 
grocers are running now is particularly ef- 
fective. You can build an interesting display 
of Swans Down'Cake Flour and all the in- 
gredient products that are used in making 
cakes. Use a sign to proclaim the event. 
Suggest to your customers the various cakes 
that they can make and have some good 
recipes on hand to clinch the sale. 

A spring style window would interest 
women. It could show new spreads for 
canapes, new imports, and some of the color- 
ful cakes, pies, or puddings, from the ad- 
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—The "Jewel Coffee" display pictured on the 

right indicates the modern trend of grocery 

window merchandising as seen through the eyes 

of The Kroger Grocery and Baking Company. 

The Kroger window display organization is 

operated for the benefit of Kroger stores under 
the able direction of A. E. Johnston— 


vertisements in leading women’s magazines, 
giving smart new recipes. 

A good test to make is to step outside 
your grocery store and inspect your win- 
dows at least once a day. Let them answer 
the question, “What is this grocery store 
featuring today?” Grocers need to study 
good displays, and should find out what 
women like, what pleases them, and what 
moves them to enter grocery stores and buy. 

Editor’s Note—Mrs. Collin’s story was 
reprinted through the courtesy of General 
Foods Magazine (G. F. Post), New York 
City 





St. Louis Club Continues Active— 
Prepares For 1935 Convention 

The fourteenth monthly meeting of the St. 
Louis Display Men’s Club was held at the 
Kingsway hotel on November 5, after the 
evening luncheon served in the grill room. 

Convention discussion next arose and the 
chairmen of various committees were ap- 
pointed with the committeemen. Glee R. 
Stocker, president, again impressed _ the 
membership that the men were chosen for 
their ability to serve best in the capacity 
appointed. 

George Prater, chairman of the publicity 
committee, reported that the luncheon given 
at the Hotel Jefferson was a huge success 
in the way it was conducted, and the sup- 
port of the membership in attendance. He 
firmly believed: that the prestige gained in 
this affair was worth much. The retailers 
certainly feel more kindly toward his or- 
ganization and that it is no longer looked 
upon as just a “kid-play” organization, but 
is now a Club out to do business in a busi- 
ness and _ professional-like way. Prater 
promises that the club will continue to be 
active in all civic affairs wherever the dis- 
playman can be brought to the limelight and 


through such activities the craft will even-. 


tually get the recognition it rightfully de- 
serves. He further stated that communica- 
tion has already started with the head of the 
united relief that the St. Louis displaymen 
would do their part in making this year’s 
drive a success. 

He continued his report by stating that 
the club will participate in the shoe style 
convention in this way. Plans were started 
where several shoe display demonstrations 
will be given by members most skillful in 
department store displays, chain store dis- 
plays and wholesale shoe displays. A speaker 
will be chosen to explain the various points 
that the displaymen bring out, his objec- 


—The attractive "Kroger" display presented here 
is from Mr. Johnston's display service as issued 
from the Cincinnati office to stores in their "C" 
service (Red Front) set-up. The Kroger display 
organization services all Kroger stores with dis- 
play ideas—both window and interior—window 
and wall and ledge cards, signs, ete.— 
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tive, his appeal and the psychological reac- 
tion to be brought out. George Prater is an 
enthusiastic worker in behalf of the club in 
publicity and deserves much credit for his 
successful efforts in making his ideals mate- 
rialize. 

A vote of thanks was given Roland Spies 
for the successful venture in the way of a 
dance last October 24. This social was such 
a success that all the boys are anxiously 
waiting for the next party. Plans were dis- 
cussed for another similar event and a mo- 
tion finally resulted. Motion was made by 
Carl Shank, seconded by Raining, that we 
have the dance ccmmittee conduct another 
party on the Saturday nearest Valentine 
Day and that the decorations be left to the 
crepe paper division and that the latter 
work closely with the dance committee with 


hopes of making this the biggest affair of 


its kind ever attempted by a displaymen’s 
club. 

Motion was made by John Doran, sec- 
onded by McNair that the drive for new 
members start immediately and that we dis- 
pense with the balance of this year’s dues 
and allow this as an inducement to new 
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members, granting them the privilege of be- 
coming members now at the price of $10 
with limited time, terminating December 31; 
starting January 1, the dues of the club, in- 
cluding I. A. D. M. dues, will be $15 per 
year. 

An attendance prize will be offered for the 
next meeting to induce each member to ap- 
pear, as we want every member present to 
discuss the membership drive and the plans 
of the convention committee. Prizes will 
be awarded to any member bringing in the 
largest membership. There will be a second 
prize and third prize, prizes to be forthcom- 
ing from the manufacturers’ group and Carl 
Shank. A committee of one was appointed, 
making Meyer chairman, authorizing him to 
have the prizes collected and in readiness. 

The attendance of this meeting amounted 
to fifty three. 

By acclamation, the present officers were 
elected to serve the ensuing year, as fol- 
lows: Glee R. Stocker, president; Erwin 
Hiffman, vice-president; Edward S. Pluth, 
secretary; Armand C. Raining, treasurer; 
Joe Stibor, Jr., marshal—Edward S. Pluth, 


secretary. 
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Traveling Displays Promote 
Fashion Pilate shoes 


We are certain that we have embarked on 
a rather novel adventure in the way of as- 
sisting our retailers in the retail promotion 
of Fashion Plate shoes. The whole working 
plan of this itinerate display first appeared 
to us to be a very complicated matter, but 
as a matter of fact, after we got into it it 
turned out to be a very simple affair to 
handle. 

In brief, the set-up is this: First, we se- 
lected approximately 150 retailers of Fash- 
ion Plate shoes. These retailers were se- 
lected because they were volume buyers and 
because they were located in the key mar- 
keting certers of the United States. We 
knew that the fall footwear selling season 
is between August 15 to November 1, or in 
other words, ten weeks, so as a _ conse- 
quence we bought sixteen displays. Each 
display will make ten showings. 

There is no charge whatever to the re- 
tailer who uses this display, except a nomi- 
nal express charge from a nearby point, 
and we have started these displays so that 
the jumps between points are exceedingly 
small and so that the express charges can 
not amount to more than $3 or $4. 

On August 10 each of these sixteen dis- 
plays was sent out of St. Louis to its start- 
ing point, and from then on the entire ship- 
ping, handling and setting up of the dis- 
plays in the customer’s window and the dis- 
mantling of them and sending them on to 
their next stop is taken care of by Western 
Union. Western Union receives a _ report 
from us, stating that the display, for in- 
stance, will be shown at Kerr Dry Goods 
Company, Oklahoma City, and will arrive 
at Kerr’s August 15. Western Union then 
sends a representative down to Kerr Dry 
Goods Company, who unpacks the display, 
sees that it is in good condition and sees 
that it is set up in the window by the store 
as agreed to and contracted for with us. 

The display remains with Kerr Dry Goods 
Company one week, at the end of which time 
Western Union sends a representative down 
to Kerr Dry Goods Company, who sees that 
the display is dismantled and in good con- 
dition and sees that it is forwarded on 
scheduled time to its next stopping place. 
The same procedure, engineered by West- 
ern Union, at the display’s next stopping 
place. 

Western Union advises us by wire that all 
displays are being. shown in the windows 
agreed to by the retailers contracting for 
the displays. In the event that any of the 
displays arrive in unsatisfactory condition 
for display, we are immediately notified and 
a reserve display is sent out to take the 
place of the imperfect one. 


By A. J. SCHEU 
Johnson-Stephens & Shinkle Shoe Co. 
St. Louis, Mo. 





The displays themselves were created by 
Prater-Heier, Inc., St. Louis. They are quite 
elaborate, but most discreet and fitting to 
the style of any store window, regardless of 
character and size. 

The display is 5% feet high and is adjust- 
able so that it will fit a window 4 to 9 feet 
in width. The center panel is an original 
oil painting in colorful fall design. The girl 
is painted in oil colors and appears to be 
sitting on the cut-out letters reading “Fash- 
ion Plate,” which are made of chromium 
metal and appliqued to the background. The 
base of the display is adjustable and can be 
used most any way desired. It is finished 
in colors to harmonize with the back panel. 
The entire display is packed in a special 
built shipping crate and the total weight 
crated is 180 pounds. 

Our retailers who have used this display 
are most enthusiastic about it and it is their 
opinion that it is unquestionably the finest 
type of cooperative advertising a manufac- 
turer can give his clients, and they feel that 
their window is perhaps the best advertising 
media they have. 





Men's Clothing Demonstration 
At Cincinnati Club 


An unusually fine and detailed demonstra- 
tion of men’s clothing display was the out- 
standing feature of the meeting of the 
Greater Cincinnati club, October 22. S. 
Jos. Youtcheff, vice-president, presided in 
the absence of Walter G. Vosler, president, 
who was confined to his home because of 
illness. 
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—This traveling display for Fashion Plate 

footwear, executed in the continental man- 

ne,r, produced shoe windows that were dif- 

ferent from the prevailing shoe presentation 

and was enthusiastically received by re- 
tailers— 


J. Lombard, Bond Clothing Co., put on 
the demonstration and did a most thorough 
job of it as was evidenced by the hearty ap- 
plause which he received. A dummy show 
window was constructed for the occasion in 
the Della Robia room of the Hotel Gibson, 
with ample illumination, providing the 
proper setting for the event. Lombard ex- 
plained in detail the proper handling of 
men’s clothing, showing every step in the 
process of presenting on the form a perfect 
fitting garment. It proved the tremendous 
skill and knowledge necessary on the part 
of the displayman to handle this type of 
merchandise properly. He concluded with 
the installation of a complete window dis- 
play and every garment shown was per- 
fection itself when viewed. Certainly mer- 
chandise shown with such care can not but 
create the desire for ownership on the part 
of the passerby. 

The meeting was then opened for discus- 
sion and every question was ably answered 
by the demonstrator. The evening was in- 
deed most instructive and should prove of 
great value to everyone present in his work. 
An education meeting of this type is held 
once a month and every type of merchandise 
will be covered. 
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THE VALUE OF WINDOW DISPLAY 
TO MERCHANDISING 


[Continued from page 3] 


It was in my opinion an artificial position, 
encroaching on various departments, super- 
imposing their theories where others were 
in better position to know, or at least should 
have known—merchandise managers, de- 
partment managers and displaymen had 
grown lax in their major duties. The man- 
agers of businesses were forced to employ 
someone who would tie-in the various sell- 
ing activities of the store which these gen- 
tlemen had begun to consider secondary in 
their activities and hence the stylist came 
into the picture. Not the least of these of- 
fenders was the display department—for 
the reason that these gentlemen in far too 
many instances had slipped too far away 
from the selling of merchandise—and had 
drifted into the “artistic” side of their work. 
The major part of their time was taken up 
in designing modernistic backgrounds placed 
behind badly shaped, out of proportion fig- 
ures—the whole forming an incongruous 
group of wild and vivid colors until the 
merchandise shown was secondary and sell- 
ing appeal was altogether forgotten. Of 
course these were the extremists, and came 
during the adjustment of the final accept- 
ance of the modern idea that has resulted 
in a delightfully plain and interesting type 
of display. The point I wish to make is the 
display departments were “passing up” the 
all-important reason for their very being— 
the selling of merchandise—and were in- 
stead responding to their more artistic sense 
of assisting a new type of art to success. I 
have no quarrel with the artist, but depart- 
ment stores were built for one purpose only 
—to sell goods at a profit—and it is my 
opinion that when any branch of the business 
loses sight of that fact, they are delaying 
the ultimate success of their profession. I 
talked with one young and ambitious dis- 
playman who, when asked to define the qual- 
ities necessary to succeed as a displayman— 
came the answer that he though the proper 
definition was commercial artist—to which, 
naturally, I do not agree. The viewpoint 
is wrong. 


Because we have inherent good taste, in- _ 


stinctively feel color harmony, are artistic 
in arrangement, have acquired the sense of 
balance in structure and form. Why not 
turn these wonderful gifts into real salary 
income by applying them in various ways to 
become a darned smart seller through eye 
appeal rather than an artist even though 
from a commercial standpoint, and an op- 
portunity of remaining an important, if not 
the most important branch of a modern re- 
tail establishment. 


There are four phases in retailing—man- 
agement, merchandising, selling, and those 
important twins of publicity—advertising 
and display. Of the four, it is my opinion 
the display department has more opportunity 
for development than any of the others. I do 
not hesitate to make this startling statement. 
If I were starting today into the department 
store field and had the native talent, I be- 
lieve advancement would be fastest in this 
field, as the cycle of events are now favoring 
this method of selling. I do not make this 
Statement just to please you, nor do I make 
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it without evidence to substantiate my posi- 
tion. Look at your retail history! 

The buyer is now a cog in a smoothly 
working machine, a specialist in his field. 
His activities are concentrated, and his au- 
thority is limited to his individual depart- 
ments. He has passed his hey-day! The 
management failed when they attempted to 
operate all activities from upstairs. A store 
could not be operated alone by figuring 
charts and graph sheets. There was a hu- 
man element to deal with—automats and au- 
tomatic processes would not function. 


The merchandise manager has ceased to 
be the dictator of how and when and how 
many. The public has taken from him many 
of his powers by contact through the ave- 
nues of style publications such as Vogue, 
Harpers, Home Companion, Ladies’ Home 
Journal and others just what is being worn 
in Paris, New York, Miami and Hollywood. 
Women now tell the stores what they want, 
not merely accepting what the stores have 
to sell. The moving pictures are another 
source where the public view the ever- 
changing new. By coordinating these vari- 
ous style suggestions with appropriate mer- 
chandise, the display department has today 
their great opportunity in selling the public 
in an interesting and forceful way the proper 
styles, ensembles, colors and designs that 
Miss America has read of in a setting that is 
conducive to active purchases. Certainly 
a tremendous proof in the value of display. 
Follow me one step further: 

We are passing through the “price appeal” 
cycle, where everything has been measured 
by price alone. Thank heaven we are com- 
ing out of it. Through skillful display, one 
may present the difference forcefully where 
quality is true economy. If you will pardon 
a personal illustration, we are showing at 
the store this week through a series of vis- 
ual illustrations where quality is forcefully 
displayed to advantage. In one window are 
three dresses at $10, $16.75, and $25, each 
of them are apparently the same, but 
through difference in material, construction 
and finish where ascertate and loaded silk 
are substituted for pure dye, where machine 
work is used rather than hand needling was 
important to carry out the style theme. 
These are all done at the sacrifice of styling 
so that a price level may be reached. In 
our towel display—one towel at least 4 
inches longer, 3 inches wider than another 
was so constructed that all semblance of 
quality was removed when subjected to con- 
stant laundry tests and graphically illus- 
trated where size and width did not repre- 
sent either true quality or economy. What 
a marvelous opportunity for the display 
group—to classify their store as a highly de- 
sirable place in which to trade, and incident- 
ally show the boss we are doing some high- 
class selling, both specifically, and from an 
institutional viewpoint. Another illustration 
of value of display. 

Take this idea of pointing out the best 
selling points of an item—usually done 
through ribbons, running from the merchan- 
dise to small cards stressing the superiority 
of the item or often done by arrows pinned 
to the garment, on which is the printed story 
of value—comfort—or service. I am _ not 
so interested whether my shirt is madras, 
broadcloth, pin stripe or jacquard design, 
but I do want the tail long enough not to 
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be continually crawling out of my trousers. 
I want the body to be roomy enough to be 
comfortable. I do like an ocean pearl four- 
hole button—not so much for appearance— 
but a four-hole button stays on. Man alive, 
what a silent sales talk—placed right in 
your hand! 


Give me a displayman with a flare for 
selling, and he will put to shame any bunch 
of salesmen you can get together in any 
department. That’s value in display with a 
vengeance. Let us go inside the store for 
more evidence. ; 


Of value in display—let us say Mrs. Gold- 
bucks wishes to purchase an occasional 
chair. The furniture and display depart- 
ments are cooperating through window and 
interior trims. Over in the chair section a 
number of settings are as near like the ideal 
or home arrangement as possible. Beside 
each of the soft luxurious chair is placed 
an appropriate end or reading table and 
upon the table a lamp in harmonious tones 
shedding its soft rays over table and chair. 
“Please sit down, Mrs. Goldbucks, and note 
the comfort of this down cushioned chair. 
While you are enjoying its pleasant restful- 
ness’ I:-will show the various color com- 
binations and richly-toned fabrics from 
which ‘you may make a choice.” While 
seated there so comfortably with eyes wan- 
dering first to chair, to table, and to the 
harmonizing lamp, she is picturing a furni- 
ture ensemble, not just the chair she came to 
buy—and if properly presented she is not 
going to be happy until she has transferred 
the entire picture into her home. Can any- 
one doubt the tremendous value of sugges- 
tion through display in merchandising! 


Give me a displayman with imagination 
and a design to sell. My prediction is that 
you successful displaymen are about ready 
for another change in your title. You have 
gone from roustabout to window trimmer 
to display manager, and I think next they 
will call you merchandise manager through 
eye appeal. When you reach that point, that 
every time you enter a window or set up 
a display, the uppermost thought in your 
mind will be: how can I sell the most of 
this item by bringing to the passerby the 
outstanding features through eye appeal? 
Then, and only then will you be known as a 
success to your profession, and your future 
in retail selling be assured—for the very 
good reason retailing today is eliminating 
all waste and useless adjuncts. It is forced 
to if it is to continue as a profitable pro- 
fession, and you will advance to the direct 
degree you can make the cash register ring! 





Display Leaders Speak To 
Display Students 


On Monday evening, October 22, the stu- 
dents of the New York School of Display, 
New York City, were addressed by several 
prominent displaymen. FE. S. Arkow, Op- 
penheim Collins, spoke on the importance 
of color in window display; Benno de Terry, 
W. and J. Sloane, spoke on furniture 
display; William Murphy, A. G. Spalding 
& Bro., spoke on the display of sporting 
goods, and Jerome Walter, Lane Bryant’s, 
described the requirements of specialty shop 
display. 
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Depends on You 


At certain times in every man’s life there 
are occasions which must be faced and 
which force courage or cowardice. The 
course taken determines the intrinsic char- 
acter of the individual. This is one of those 
times for displaymen. A _ straight-forward 
appeal is here made to every straight-think- 
ing displayman in America. 

It has been repeatedly said that display- 
men could get somewhere if they would 
get together; that they would get ahead 
if they would use their heads. You have 
said that you would get in and support 
a display organization that would do some- 
thing for display and displaymen. There 
is such an organization in this new I. A. 
D. M. It has been thoroughly and scien- 
tifically reorganized; remodeled to meet the 
trend of the times; rebuilt to render real 
service; revitalized and rededicated to its 
original purposes of helpfulness and its prin- 
ciples of (1) education, (2) cooperation, 
(3) coordination, (4) unselfishness. 

The new organization has been established 
and is functioning. It is already serving the 
profession and industry of display in a na- 
tional way by its progressive and construc- 
tive activities already set in motion. It is 
serving bona fide local clubs and bona fide 
members at large in special ways, through 
circulation of information, ideas, etc., in 
letters and bulletins sent direct to clubs and 
individual members through the secretary’s 
office; and through national publicity of dis- 
play activities, trends, etc., released through 
the publicity chairman. 

More important than the fact that service 
is already being rendered is the basic fact 
that the national organization is of the right 
sort in principle and is an established reality 
—a living thing that can, with nominal sup- 
port from displaymen, do a phenomenal job 
for display and displaymen. 


There is no excuse for criticism of the 
I. A. D. M. as it stands today. The display- 
man who does not know that it is true has 
not taken the trouble to find out, nor has he 
read the lines, or between the lines, of his 
trade papers. The I. A. D. M. has done its 
part! It has met the issue of the times by 
the correction of its faults and limitations. 
What is most needed at the present moment 
and in the immediate future is that display- 
men make the same check-up and the same 
corrections. 


It may be pertinent to point out, and highly 
important to realize and remember, that the 
I. A. D. M. always has been, is now, and 
always will be an exact indicator of the 
intrinsic character and calibre of the men 
who compose the profession. It is an or- 


By J. DUNCAN WILLIAMS 





Exec. Secy., International Assn. of Display Men 


Chicago, Ill. 


ganization of men. Its principles are their 
principles. Its activities are their activi- 
ties. Its life works, and its very spirit, come 
from its source—the men of the profession. 

When the I. A. D. M. has been successful 
in the past, as it has been, its leaders and 
supporting members were responsible. When 
it has been weak—it has been the displaymen 
as a body who allowed it to become so. 


When any displayman, whether member or 
non-member, criticizes the I. A. D. M. de- 
structively, he labels himself with the faults 
he ascribes to the organization which repre- 
sents him in his particular life and work. 

Merely changing the name of the old or- 
ganization or forming a new organization 
under a different name could do no possible 
good as long as the weaknesses and faults 
remained in the men. Why should any of 
us try to “pass the buck” in the face of such 
a true analysis of the situation which con- 
fronts every man in the profession? 


The I. A. D. M. is the display profession, 
members and non-members alike. It is the 
only “out” available to the industry of dis- 
play and present-day displaymen. As an 
organization, it is an instrumentality which 
can be used (with adequate support and in- 
telligent direction) to speedily improve the 
conditions existing today and which other- 
wise will drag on and on and on, if nothing 
is done. The I. A. D. M., properly and ade- 
quately supported, supplies the force and the 
intelligent power with which display can 
defend its rights, obtain its due, cultivate 
its possibilities, and progress with multiplied 
force and effectiveness. If this support is 
not given enthusiastically and spontaneously 
and is withheld through inexcusable ignor- 
ance or pure contrariness, the I. A. D. M. 
nor anything else under heaven can not pos- 
sibly better the situation which is today 
costing every displayman in America no 
less than $10 per week, and in many cases 
from $20 to $50 per week. Manufacturers of 
display equipment are similarly and propor- 
tionately affected by this condition. 

The new I. A. D. M. can and will improve 
this condition. The mere acquisition of 
membership, enthusiastically and voluntarily 
expressed, will start things in the right di- 
rection. That action alone will be more 
than worth the annual dues of each member 
for the pychological effect it will have and 
the effect of the unused power it will sug- 
gest. Constructive publicity can then regis- 
ter additional great good. Intelligent direc- 
tion and application of moral force and right 
principles will quickly solve other problems 
of the most practical concern to all display- 
men. 





In the light of the foregoing considera- 
ticns, can you, or any other displayman 
worthy of the name, feel any honest doubt 
as to whether or not you should support the 
I. A. D. M. and its purposes to the fullest 
extent asked of you? 


Can further delay or a “do nothing” policy 
be justified in your mind? 

Can we displaymen expect our employers, 
the retail merchants, to quit thinking of the 
thousand and one other problems they have 
and concentrate on improving things relat- 
ing to displaymen if the latter make no real 
effort to do anything for themselves ? 


Answer these questions honestly and then 
act upon your decisions. Do something one 
way or the other. 


Support the I. A. D. M. and its officials by 
sending check or money order for $10, cover- 
ing 1934 dues, direct to the executive secre- 
tary’s office, or through your local display 
club, if there is an affiliated local club. Mem- 
bership card will be returned immediately 
with subscription to either of the two display 
magazines you choose. Other information, 
bulletins, etc., will be forwarded at the same 
time and will be mailed to you regularly 
during the balance of the year. Do this 
today and you will have done your part to- 
ward the improvement of the industry and 
the profession from which you derive a live- 
lihood. The I. A. D. M. can not of itself 
do the whole job, but if you displaymen will 
do the little part that is asked of you, the 
I A. D. M. will do the big job you expect 
it to do! Come on you displaymen! Show 
your colors! 





State Street Loses Another 
Prominent Displayman 


L. E. Kelley, for more than five years dis- 
play manager, Boston Store, State street, 
Chicago, died on November 1 at his home 
town, Herkimer, N. Y., after a brief illness. 
Kelley had been engaged in display work 
for many years, first as assistant at Saks, 
Fifth avenue, New York City, then as dis- 
play manager for the Hecht Company, 
Washington, D. C., going from there to the 
Boston Store. He was active in the affairs 
of the Chicago Display Men’s Club, and was 
respected and liked by everyone with whom 
he came in contact. His thoughtfulness and 
kindness in his dealings with his fellow 
workers was well known. The display pro- 
fession loses one of its leaders. Early this 
year J. H. Richter, display manager, The 
Fair, passed away, which means that State 
street has lost two of its foremost display- 
men this year. 
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t the : . 
h see ig pencil, gy ag —, os ae partment store windows were won by Cutawl made entries. 38 out of a total of 
ave pie ppt ae AT ONE TIME. Life-size 40 first prizes were Cutawl made. A clean sweep of ALL prizes in 25 classes was 
elat- projection within ten feet from screen. The a further achievement of displays made by Cutawl users. 
real BRISCHOGRAPH comes complete with lamps 
: and with two 4” lenses. CANNON TOWEL WINDOW DISPLAY CONTEST. 
tien IMMEDIATE DELIVERY Cutawl users won Ist, 2nd, 3rd, 4th, 6th ond 9th prizes and four honorable 
| . SALES POLICY since 1926. Send money order. mentions, or a total of ten awards out of sixteen. 
one 2 Try it for ten days. Money back upon receipt 
s of Brischograph To rated firms, upon their NATIONAL COTTON WEEK DISPLAY CONTEST. 
= be order. Or send for circular. FE; 4 , bi i b 
s by irst and second prizes in this important national contest were won by 
a : The BRISCHOGRAPH Co. Cutawl users. 
ver : 
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onl 92 East Lakeview Ave., Columbus, Ohio 
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tion, Ww S winning windows entered in the contests listed 
same a - . above. These illustrations will be very helpful in 
larly ts Automatic showing you how to use the Cutawl to create busi- 
this Re e ness producing displays that will bring you prizes 
+ to- oa cod One-Hand Tackers and distinction. We will gladly send this folder 
3 a, to you. It's free. Write for it today. 
and bi Sl" 
lives @ ; 
eli | ca INTERNATIONAL REGISTER CO. 
will = © a weighs only 13 S. THROOP STREET CHICAGO 
, the 114 Ibs. 
<pect be 
show INTERNATIONAL REGISTER CO., 13 S. Throop St., Chicago. 11-34 
3 Please send me your folder showing Prize Winning Displays. 
% Name 
rT) \ Street 
yA ae Sy City State 
dis- Kling-Tite uses 
; only genuine 
ie i  XKiling-Tite sta- : - " 
a ples, in 1/4” or Th F A 8B h M 
ness. e et 3/16” lengths, 140 staples per strip. e ountain Ir rus fe] u I d in | s 
work | rb) . The Air Brush of the Particular Artist A 5 ‘@) 
Saks, | w For Display Work epee uh The Sign of Quality ¥\WO) GP ER 
dis- EA] SPEED up your display work! Do neater ba ts Chrome Metal Mouldings ~08BS FERRY.NY 
pany, 6 jobs! Eliminate tack spitting and are in universal demand for 
the wastage. Use Kling-Tite, the automatic window Gecoration and displays, signs, show- 
si fre ONE-HAND Tacker. Leaves one hand cards, etc., as well as for modernistic interior 
fairs free. Holds strip of 140 staples. decoration. Ask for samples of our new types with 
a Dri aii tia sia aia ; INVISIBLE FASTENERS 
| ene I ee er iid On nat aie aaa The World’s Standard Air Brush for No nails show through to mar the finish when 
vhom Under perfect control for accurate driv- Over 40 Years attached. This is a tremendous step ahead in 
yew ing. Fits into corners or close quarters. : display mouldings which every displayman will 
; an de aes as fast as hammer and _ tacks. Easy to handle and keep in order. appreciate. 
21] idely used. The modern way to put 3 = 
swe ® in displays, backgrounds, tack on mer- Send for Catalog No. 52D The C. Spiro Mig. Co., Dobbs Ferry, N. Y. 
pro- ee chandise, make panels, etc. THAYER & CHANDLER Manufacturers of Quality Mouldings for 20 Years 
this rs ali teo Ginn a8 Bidiins on 910 W. Van Buren St Chicago, Ill SALESMEN: Some good territories still open. 
The .) Kling-Tite Tackers % ‘ - * Write for details. 
— a A. L. HANSEN MFG. CO. 
ay- ; saa Z 
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A Newspaper Ad Inspired 
This Window Display 


The development of a series of window dis- 
plays using a direct tie-up with our news- 
paper advertisements has long been an ambi- 
ticn of mine. I have been watching the series 
of such articles that have been appearing in 
DSPLAY WORLD in which window display 
adaptations of newspaper advertisements have 
been made, and I have been watching and 


icllowing the preparation of our advertise- 
ments for appropriate ads with which I could 


By T. WILLARD JONES 
Phelps Shoe Company 
Shreveport, La. 


make similar adaptations. Such an adver- 
tisement or series of advertisements were pre- 
pared for Cotton Week; and the display pic- 
tured with this presentation, while it doesn’t 
necessarily follow the line and form of the 
newspaper advertisement, the shoe display 
idea was developed from the advertisement 
illustration. 

The majority of our advertisements are one, 
two and_three-column widths. And with the 





division of our two large windows into three 
un't displays each—-see the May issue of DIS- 


PLAY WORLD, “Phelps’ Feature For 
Spring, 1934’—I found the adaptation of 


such displays particularly suitable for unit 
window display work. I discovered that could 
an enlargement be made of such an advertise- 
ment it would fit almost perfectly into the 
dimensions of the unit displays. Naturally, I 
couldn’t just enlarge an advertisement ; I had 
to take just the parts of the advertisements 
that were adaptable for display. But by such 
display developments my window display and 
our newspaper advertisements have hit on a 
sort of continuity that distinguishes them 
from the ordinary run of window displays. 

In the development of the display pictured 
here, the reader will notice haw simple it has 
been fcr me to take the illustration of the 
“Cotton” ball as it appeared in the advertise- 
ment and by enlarging it te window propor- 
tions, fixing a shoe holder on the “Cotton” 
ball and arranging a group of such balls in 
the windew, a mighty smart display results. 
The beauty of such display work is that a 
displayman doesn’t necessarily have to be an 
artist to accomplish such displays. The news- 
paper illustration furnished ‘the decorative 
theme of this display. I had to enlarge the 
illustration and paint in the features of the 
face, but the newspaper illustration gave me 
the correct proportions and the correct facial 
expression. The enlargement was just a mat- 
ter of display routine. 

The background of the display is dark to 
effect the best contrast. With the shoes being 
white as well as the “Cotton” ball shoe dis- 
players, a dark background was _ necessary. 
The smart cut-cut copy furnished appropriate 
shoe intormation. Individual price tickets ap- 
pear with each pair of shoes or with each 
individual shoe. Four pairs of shoes are 
shown at the front of the window. Four 
pair of shoes are shown on the eight “Cotton” 
heads—the left shoes on the heads that rest 
on the window floor, the right shoes on the 
heads placed on the window background—or 
eight single shoes are shown on the “Cotton” 
head displayers. ; 


—With a dark background which effected a 

perfect display contrast for the presentation 

of "White" shoes, this "Cotton" presentation 

attracted tremendous attention during "Cot- 

ton Week." This display idea could be de- 

veloped for many different types of accessory 
displays— 
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St. Louis Convention Bilans 
Inspected and Approved 


By J. DUNCAN WILLIAMS 
Exec. Secy., International Assn. of Display Men 


Chicago, Ill. 


In all ways the members of the St. Louis 
club have justified the confidence of the In- 
ternational Association of Display Men in 
awarding to them and their city the 1935 
convention. The club held its first conven- 
tion meeting September 10, just one month 
after the Chicago convention. At that meet- 
ing tentative plans were outlined for the se- 
lection and organization of the 1935 conven- 
tion committees. 

All tentative plans were completely formu- 
lated and other recommendations outlined 
previous to the visit to St. Louis by Presi- 
dent George W. Westerman and Executive 
Secretary J. Duncan Williams, who spent 
two days at St. Louis in careful considera- 
tion of all matters incidental to the 1935 
convention plans. All plans as originally 
submitted were approved by the executive 
officers without change since there was not 
one thing justifying disapproval. 

St. Louis Cooperation Secured—At a spe- 
cial luncheon meeting held at the Hotel Jef- 
ferson in the Crystal room on October 25, 
the I. A. D. M. officers met and discussed 
convention matters with the entire personnel 
of the display club committees, representa- 
tive officers and directors of other civic and 
mercantile associations. Frank M. May- 
field, president, Scruggs, Vandervoort and 
Barney, and also president, Associated Re- 
tailers of St. Louis, representatives of the 
Wholesale Merchants, the Convention and 
Publicity Bureau and others were at this 
luncheon and took part in the discussion 
relative to the forthcoming I. A. D. M. con- 
vention and plans for its assured success. 

Mayfield gave an interesting address in 
which he disclosed an unusually complete 
knowledge of the power and importance of 
display in modern retail merchandising. As 
president of the Associated Retailers, he also 
assured the national officers of the interest 
and the cooperation of St. Louis merchants 
towards making the 1935 convention a grand 
success. He was followed by an address 
delivered by President Westerman of the 
I. A. D. M., in which all credit was given to 
the St. Louis Display Men’s Club for hav- 
ing secured the convention for their city. 
Hatfield, representing the St. Louis Cham- 
ber of Commerce, acted as chairman of this 
luncheon meeting, having been introduced 
and presented at the meeting by President 
Stocker of the St. Louis club. The exchange 
of views regarding convention plans and 
the assurance of so much cooperation made 
this luncheon meeting a delightfully suc- 
cessful one. 

Among other important arrangements 
completed was that whereby the dates of the 
I. A. D. M. convention and that of the 
American Retailers’ convention will be con- 
joined with plans for a joint luncheon meet- 
ing and with exchange privileges between 
the two conventions. Members of the retail 
stores’ convention, comprising retailers in 


cities of 25,000 and less will have access 
to the I. A. D. M. convention for the inspec- 
tion of manufecturers’ exhibits of display 
material as well as for attending sessions of 
[Continued on page 32] 
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No. 500—Sympathetic Pair 
Left and Right Face 


Size—9% inches by 6 inches 


MODERN DECORATIONS 
WITH CHARACTER 


No. 300—Satyr and Nymph Pair—In Unbreak- 
able Metal. Assorted plated finishes. 

No. 900—Modern Classic Male and Female. 

No. 500—Sophisticated Female Pair—Nos. 900 and 
500 of hardened composition. Hand painted 
on highly lacquered surface. In assorted 
color combinations. 


$18.00 Dozen Pieces FP: O B..Nz Y¥: 


ALEXANDER BACKER CO. 


258 Fifth Avenue New York 
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» Christmas Displays ; 
s That Produce Sales! 


° Let MAHARAM 
Fill Your Last-Minute-Needs in: 
DISPLAY FABRICS 
DISPLAY PAPERS 
MOULDINGS 
CHROME & FOIL 
CELLOPHANE FRINGES 
TUBES, etc. 


We are also Distributors of: 
FLEXTON - - TRATON - - VELTON 
CELLO-VELTON 
COROBUFF - - COLORDEX 
GIANT CORRUGATE, etc. 
Ready for Immediate Delivery! 
Unselfish Cooperation. 

Flawless Service. 

At Prices that are "RIGHT"! 


B Ali Orders Shipped Same Day Received. 


-MAHARAM 
EFABRIC CORP. 


@ 107 W. 48th St., N. Y., 6 E. Lake, Chic. 
BSEEBEEEHEEEHEES 








MODERN DIE-CUT DISPLAY LETTERS 
PERFECTLY CUT OF 
CORK, FELT or GUMMED PAPER 
6 Desirable Styles—18 Sizes—in Many Colors. 
Stencil Board Letter Patterns. 
Felt Letter Show Card Kits. 
Write for Descriptive Circulars 
FELT LETTER STUDIOS - MFRS. 
538 So. Wells St. Chicago, Ill. 




















mg TOYLAND 


CHARACTER 
DISPLAYS! 


(Worn by men who parade in the 
store, toy department, on the street, 
downtown and throughout the resi- 
dential districts, bringing the toy 
buyers to your store.) 


Write for Brochure No. 36. Tells 
All About This New Plan. 


Chicago 
Artificial Flower Co. 


632 N. Albany Ave. 
Chicago, Illinois 
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Tell Them With Cards 


Rather than go into a detailed description 
of the few Christmas cards illustrated here, 
I am going to suffice with a very brief de- 
scription to include the colors used on the 
cards, the type pen and brush work, and the 
size of the cards. I will then devote the bal- 
ance of the space to suggestions for card 
copy for holiday show cards. I believe such 
a consideration of the show card problem 
for Christmas displays will prove much more 
interesting and helpful to my readers. 

The pictorial cards are all 11 by 14 inches 
in size. They are all made on a black stock. 
The scenic effects are all painted in water 
color. The sky effects are done in a deep 
blue, with balance of scene in natural colors 
—yellow, white, cream, green, silver. The 
lettering is done with a No. 5 Hunts pen, 
the lettering being done in cream, which 
proved to be much richer than white could 
have been for the Christmas cards. I have 
also found that by using three or four drops 
of yellow in the white color the effect is a 
richness that can not be obtained by using 
pure white or yellow. The small merchan- 
dise cards have cut-out scenes which I have 
framed with scroll work frames and borders. 

While I have only presented two different 
types of Christmas cards. we used a great 
number of different cards in our front during 
the holiday selling season. Many different 
effects were secured; many different color 
schemes were used, while many different 
scenic effects were developed for the cards. 
The important consideration is, when you 
present a series of windows for any event 
always have the group of cards used to mer- 
chandise the windows for that event similar. 
Don't have a card of one type in one window 


By JACK HILTON 
Moore Clothing Company 
Sioux City, lowa 


ofilpaca Fleece 
Motor Coats. 


sQ'Fs0 


—A "Silk Neckwear" layout that should sat- 
isfy the most particular of show-card critics— 


—The "Alpaca Fleece" window card suggests 
a small variation of the neckwear window 
card— 


—The window card for "Late Arrivals" con- 
tinues the technique developed in the first 
two cards— 


—The two cards below suggest smart layout 
ideas for small or large cards— 


—It doesn't matter whether the card copy 

is bulked in the center of the card or an off- 

balance effect is secured, smart effects can 
be secured by the careful cardman— 


and a card of an entirely different type in 
another display. Keep your displays and 
your cards coordinated. 


Speaking of smart copy for holiday win- 
dow cards, the following suggestions con- 
sist of copy ideas; the cardman must make 
his own layout—that should be a very simple 
procedure for any cardman. My suggestions 
will cover a wide field, but the copy ideas 
can be adapted for any particular line of 
goods—just change a few words. For ex- 
ample, the following copy—Gifts to give at 
prices you want to pay—could be used for 
any line of goods; but the copy—Give the 
newest handbags or umbrellas, let these 
practical gifts carry your Christmas greeting 
—-could only be used for the merchandise for 
which they were intended. However, change 
the words “handbags” and “umbrellas” to 
shirts, ties, hosiery, hats, jewelry, or any 
lines of gift merchandise, and you will have 
appropriate copy for your card. 


Here are some copy ideas: Our new gift 
shop is chuck full of bright new Christmas 
ideas. Moore’s for better gifts, why not look 
at our large selection of beautiful gifts then 
ccmpare our prices with others? Every man 
will appreciate these practical gifts. A 
thoughtful gift and father or brother shirts 
and ties or hosiery and pajamas. We sug- 
gest these gifts for the athletic man. When 
searching for a gift for “him” turn to a 
store that makes a year-round success of 
pleasing men. You can always depend on 
handkerchiefs to express your Christmas 
wishes. Here is a chance for you to buy 
your Christmas shirts at an unusual sale 
price. 
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"Flying Salesman" Records 99,782 


Miles In Air 


Milton Reynolds manufactures a_ sign- 
writing machine which he sells to depart- 
ment stores. This machine weighs about 
300 pounds. It is impracticable to carry it 
about for the purpose of demonstration. To 
surmount this handicap, Reynolds some 
time ago wrote and produced a motion pic- 
ture which shows his machine and its im- 
portant features under actual operating con- 
ditions in a number of prominent stores. 

But even motion pictures did not wholly 
solve the matter of demonstrations, for 
sometimes a prospect insisted upon seeing 
an actual machine. To make this an inter- 
esting possibility, with a minimum of in- 
convenience for the prospect, Reynolds pur- 
chased a four-passenger Stinson “Reliant” 
airplane in September of last year. Now 
he flies his prospects to the nearest city in 
which he has a machine in operation. Over 
200 department store executives have thus 
ridden with Chicago’s ‘flying salesman.” 

The Reynolds Printasign Corporation, 
the Reynolds Displaymor Corporation, and 
the Reynolds Exhibits Corporation were re- 
cently merged with the Reynolds Appliances 
Corporation, of which Milton Reynolds is 
president. 


STIMULATE SALES WITH 


FLEXO ATION, 


*MOTORIZED 
REDUCTION UNITS 


AND REVOLVING MECHANISMS “ 














TUBULAR PANELS 


AND 


Produce multiple fluted, half round 
flutings and recessed effects in a great 
variety of ways. 


Adaptable for: Complete Backgrounds, 
Framed Units, Concave and Convex 
Rounded Panels, Columns, Pedestals, 
Platforms, Valances, Cuffings, Plateau 
Coverings, Strippings. 


GREGGORY, Inc. 


185 North Wabash Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 


Our extensive line of DISPLAY FAB- 
RICS AND DISPLAY PRODUCTS 
carried in stock comprise the following: 


Metal Foil Papers 
Fancy Coated Papers 
Metaloid Bandings 
Chrome Metal Strips 
Foil Covered Mouldings 
Fancy Braids 
Decorative Cuffings 








Leatherettes 
Fabricoids 
Rayons—Satins 
Plushes—Velours 
Decorative Textiles 
Tinsel Cloths 
Cellophane Products 
Metalized Silks 
Our 18-page booklet on these materials 
is now ready. Christmas items are also 
shown in complete detail with 5 pages 
of DISPLAY FABRICS, PAPERS and 
NOVELTIES in actual swatches. These 
gladly furnished on request. 





FLUTED BOARDS. 
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— Displays in One 
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NEW ---MODERN 
DIFFERENT 


BLACK MAGIC 
DISPLAY UNIT 


A transparent display that emphasizes 
and dramatizes the merchandise. Con- 
sists of 9 pieces of brilliant, clear glass 
with 16 assorted wood bases which 
enable the display man to construct an 
unlimited variety of set-ups for all 
types of merchandise. Enables you to 
build slanting shelves. Create your own 
display units with BLACK MAGIC! 
100 displays at a cost much lower than 
the average single fixture. Ideal for 
the department store, drug, gift, book, 
hardware, shoe, jewelry, liquor or gro- 
cery store. Write for illustrated folder. 


Hooker Glass & Paint Mfg. Co. 


653 Washington Blvd., Chicago 
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LCOA F'OIL 


PRODUCT OF ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA 


For Window and Store Display 


DECORATIVE ALUMINUM FOIL 


Paper Backed or Unbacked—Plain or Embossed— 
Silver or Colors—Rolls and Sheets 
Write for Sample Booklet and Prices 


METAL GOODS CORP., 2400 No. 10th St., St. Louis, Mo. 


1121 N. SAN JACINTO AVE., HOUSTON, TEXAS 


























Speed Way 


Geared 
Will 


motor 
and re- 


ducer .. 


Cast Steel 
TURNTABLES 


to 3 r.p.m. 
support 150 


Ibs. Complete with 


$10.00 


110-Volt MOTORS 
Flea power display mo- 
tors. A.C. or Universal. 
Plug into light socket 
without transformer. 
Skeleton form for easy 
mounting. Only $3.50. 
SPEED REDUCERS 
Fully encased, give 
speeds from 8 to 750 
r._p.m. Deliver 2 speeds 
at once. As low as $4.00. 
Invisible Pumps for liq- 
uid and mystery displays. 
Write for Full Data 
SpeedWay Mfg. Co. 
1838 So. 52nd Ave. 
Cicero, Ill. 
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Window Display, Advertising, 


Show Card Writing 


AT A PRACTICAL SCHOOL 
CHICAGO DISPLAY SYSTEM 


39 W. ADAMS ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Write for Booklet 








WRITE FOR 


FRE E! YOUR COPY 


of THIS FAMOUS CATALOG 


The Big Value 
Book of the 
display indus- 
try. Contains 











SIGN WRITERS rae —_ 
SUPPLIES Be nee d— 
ARTISTS all show card 
ae winter needs. 
MATERIALS Shows you how 
to Bag money 
and time by 
hs sag buying direct 
: by mail from 
Daily. Write 
for it TO- 
DAY! 
160 PAGES! 
ILLUS- 
Bet LDaily TRATED! 
ee Monee of Pact SERRE Sates at Sapte 
er FULL OF 
SAVINGS! 





BERT L. DAILY, Inc. 


The House of “Perfect Stroke” Brushes & Supplies 


122 E. Third St. Dayton, Ohio 
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The Homely Crayon 
Fifective bos 


With the advent of the popularity of illus- 
trative panel backgrounds together with 
those that carry a brief sales message, there 
comes a demand for an effective medium 
which can be worked fast and yet produce 
an artistic effect. 

As a result, the homely crayon has bowed 
into our midst. 

I have used many mediums and combina- 
tions thereof, including felt, poster color, 


0A the Pacemnnen amos Fine SHIRTS 


M4 Cava 








By W. L. WARDRIP 
The Leader 
Kansas City, Kan. 


oils, pastel crayons and chalks, but for 
“modern” effect, fast handling, and economy, 
the common wax crayon wins my vote for 
place number one. 

It is impossible to get work as clean cut 
with crayon as with some of the other 
mediums, but where work must be produced 
fast, crayon has no equal. 

Presented here for your critical study is 
a set of giant posters which I recently used 
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Produces 


ters 


and which attracted a great deal of atten- 
tion. These posters were used in modern 
frames to back up straight merchandise 
trims, supplemented with a show card of the 
same design which carried a more complete 
sales message. 

By the use of crayons one gets a more 
subdued effect and there is very little dan- 
ger that the poster will steal the window, 
which is a great problem today as mer- 
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There are PROFITS 
in CHRISTMAS 
Hosiery Sales 


Ba pnw y' 


Hosiery constitutes for nearly every retailer 






one of the chief merchandise items that 
th build up profitable Christmas volume. 
“ Build your displays with FAIRY FORMS, ee @ oan 
te adding the holiday touch with appropriate “iti age ’ 
, Christmas decorative treatment and you “% st as ee a 
zr will get maximum results. bd 
a Order from your Jobber or write 








direct for full information. 


OVINS 





Shoe Form Co., Inc., Auburn, N. Y. 












chants and displaymen have learned that too 
many window displays in years past were 
failures because the decorative or art treat- 
ment got the attention instead of the mer- 
chandise. 

I strongly recommend that displaymen 
generally experiment with the use of cray- 
ons in this fashion and learn for them- 
selves the excellent results that may be 
achieved. 

The public is always interested in every- 
thing that is new and different, and that is 
another reason why crayon posters will get 
more than usual attention from the passerby. 

Still another outstanding advantage in the 
use of this medium is that it can be han- 
dled very satisfactorily by many displaymen 
who were handicapped by lack of ability 
and experience in the handling of other 
color mediums such as oils‘or tempera. I 
really believe that anyone with only aver- 
age drawing ability can execute crayon pos- 
ters such as''these in a highly satisfactory 
and successful fashion. 

Once you utilize posters of this type in 
your windows you will learn the real econ- 
omy they afford and in these days of skimpy 
budgets this will mean a great deal to most 
display managers, who will thus have an op- 
portunity to purchase other display equip- 
ment which under present methods of oper- 
ation would be impossible. 





Spokane Club To Assist 
In Chest Drive 

The monthly meeting of the Spokane: Dis- 
play Men’s Association was held October 11 





at the Coeur d’Alene hotel, with thirty mem- 
bers present. Everyone was anxiously 
awaiting the delegation that attended the 
Tacoma convention of the P. C. A. D. M., 
and amid continued applause the convention 
report was read. Judging by the favorable 
reaction it won’t be long before the P. C. 
A. D. M. has a lot of new members. The 
delegation was complimented on the excel- 
lent and thorough presentation which it 
made to the club. 

V. E. Linden, president, stated that the 
club had been invited to cooperate in the 
promotion of the community chest drive to 
be held next month. A committee to serve 
in this important capacity was appointed as 
follows: Forrest Robins, chairman; Geo. 
Stevers, Arnold Styff, Ray Hering, and John 
R. deJung, with instructions to offer the full 
support of the Spokane displaymen in this 
worthy cause. 

The display committee made its report 
and complimented many displaymen on the 
outstanding selling displays for the month. 
the month’s outstanding display was seen 
by the committee will be sent to the man- 
ager and the displayman. 

There seems to be a growing interest in 
the value of the club to its members and the 
attendance speaks for itself-—John R. de- 
Jung, secretary. 





Daily's New Catalog Now 
Being Distributed 

The name of Bert L. Daily is known to 
artists and card writers in all parts of the 
world. For years Daily has been in the bus- 








iness of distributing artists’ and card writ- 
ers’ supplies from his location at 126 East 
Third street, Dayton, Ohio. From a modest 
beginning, by hard work and the continual 
addition of new items to his list of stock, 
he has gradually expanded his business, 
until today it is one of the largest of its 
kind. He maintains the largest mail order 
business in the world in artists’ and card 
writers’ materials exclusively. 

Every conceivable need of the artist, pos- 
ter or card writer, is contained within the 
160 pages of his latest catalog, No. 19, a 
copy of which is sent free of charge to any- 
one requesting it. Daily is the originator 
and producer of the “Perfect Stroke” line 
of brushes and supplies. 





Chicago Cardboard Company 
Founder Passes Away 

Charles T. Ozum, founder of the Chicago 
Cardboard Company, Chicago, passed away 
on October 2. He was one of the pioneers 
in the perfection of cardboard for show card 
purposes and his company introduced into 
use many novel patterns. 


McCurry Confined To Hospital 
At Alexandria 

W. L. McCurry, display manager, Hearne 
Dry Goods Company, Shreveport, La., and 
well known for his interest and activity in 
behalf of the Shreveport club and the South- 
ern association, is now confined by illness in 
the Veterans’ hospital, Ward 6B, Alexan- 
dria, La. He will be glad to hear from his 
friends. 
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but 
FINISH THE JOB 


Unusual and dependable units, to incor- 
porate motion into window and store mer- 
chandising, are available to displaymen. 


Complete displays, using the Pendulum 
Power Unit and turntables manufactured 
by Motion Displays, Inc., have been de- 
signed, built, serviced and storaged by 
us for many National Advertisers and a 
variety of products. 





By all means, take advantage of the 
motion units perfected and offered for 
your use, but DO IT RIGHT, by having 
an experienced and responsible Display 
Manufacturer, design and build the neces- 
sary backgrounds and_ superstructures. 
Display your merchandise and tell your 


story to best advantage. 


Write us today for more details 


on your particular problem. 


LIBMAN-SPANJER 


CORPORATION 
1600 Broadway New York, N. Y. 
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Kohler’s New Campaign 
Uses Window Displays 


Signalizing their return to the field of 
vigorous promotion, the Kohler Manufactur- 
ing Company, Baltimore, Md., has just re- 
leased for national installation, one of the 
most striking window displays of the year. 
This colorful display features the Kohler 
One Night Corn Kit, and was installed in 
seven cities during July, four during August, 


‘427 2B 
Ger to the root of 
corn troubles with-: § 
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eight in September, ten in October, and 
seven in November. Present plans call for 
a blanket installation of more than 2,000 
displays in New York City during 1935. 

“During forty-five of our fifty years in 
business, we built our sales through the gen- 
erous use of publication and point-of-pur- 
chase advertising,” said Miss Lillian M. 
Yakel, vice-president in charge of sales of 
the Kohler Manufacturing Company. “Then 
we tried other methods of sales promotion. 
Now we are coming back into the national 
advertising picture with a vengeance. 

“In January of this year, we commenced 
our new program by launching a new prod- 
uct—our 50-year-old One Night Corn Cure 
dressed up in a new and modern package, 
with complete equipment included to pro- 
vide six thorough treatments. Backed by a 
comprehensive publication schedule of ad- 
vertising, we have been able to obtain wide 
national distribution on this new product. 
Now the second stage of our program is 
going into effect. While we have been able, 
to date, to keep our unit sales costs grati- 
fyingly low, we believe that this installation 
of our new window displays will cut this 
cost even lower. I feel that we have been 
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extremely fortunate in the reception the 
trade and the public has given our new 
product, and I am confident that this, the 
most comprehensive program ever under- 
taken in our fifty years of business success, 
will amply reward the druggists who have 
favored us with their patronage.” 

The new Kohler display, consisting of a 
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center piece lithographed in nine colors and 
two side panels with a deep-blue back- 
ground, was executed by Bradshaw Cran- 
dall, New York artist, under the direction 
of Bernard Trupp, art director, Joseph Katz 
Company, Baltimore, advertising councilors. 
It was produced in New York by the Palmer 
Advertising Corporation, and is being in- 
stalled by Window Advertising, Inc., under 
the personal direction of Leslie H. Coloney, 
sales manager. . 


The theme of this display is identical with 
the theme of the publication advertising— 
“Get to the root of corn troubles. with 
Kohler One Night Corn Kit—get the core 
and out comes the corn.” A miniature of 
the center piece has been produced, and 
this will be distributed among druggists 
from coast to coast for use as a counter 
card. 


The Kohler Manufacturing Company is 
one of the oldest proprietory medicine 
houses in the United States, and it is be- 
lieved that Kohler One Night Corn Cure is 
the oldest corn remedy on the market today, 
having made its initial appearance on the 
market fifty years ago. 
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Animated Iravelins Display 
For Brewing Company 


Application of a new medium for point-of- 
sale advertising of bottled beer is shown in 
the attached photograph of an elaborate ani- 
mated traveling window display designed 


Case in Your 
Home 


ments are being worked out with reliable 
installation services in other major markets 
and Prater-Heier, Inc. expect shortly to be 
able to offer to national advertisers in drug 


sesediec® 


StL« us 





—One of the finest beer window dis- 

plays yet produced—the quality of 

the display implies the quality of the 
product— 


and built for Griesedieck Bros. Brewing 
Company, St. Louis, Mo., by Prater-Heier, 
Inc., of the same city. 

This display program began with a cam- 
paign of fifty showings in high-spot drug, 
grocery and restaurant locations in metro- 
politan St. Louis. The displays remain in 
each store from one to two weeks and are 
designed to do the double job of attracting 
wide-scale consumer attention, and at the 
same time winning more action attention 
and cooperation on the part of the dealer.” 
First reports indicate that they are succeed- 
ing in both objectives. way 

Center of interest in the display, which 
is carried out in variants of the attractive 
blue and gold color scheme used on the 
Griesedieck labels, is an indirectly illumi- 
nated, life-size, original oil painting of a 
charming young lady in a nautical setting 
above the catch-line “Thirst Ahoy!” This 
painting is divided by a half-round display 
column of chromium metal on which bottles 
of beer are shown, with strong concealed 
lighting, against a_ reflecting chromium 
background. At the top of the column a 
scale replica of the golden airplane which 
appears on the Griesedieck label flies around 
by an indirectly lighted copper foil tube 
surmounted by the company trade-mark 
which also revolves. 

Routing and installation of the Griese- 
dieck displays is being handled by Prater- 
Heier, Inc., in connection with the Sellin- 
ger Advertising Company, St. Louis, pro- 
fessional display installers. Similar arrange- 





and related lines a traveling display service 
comparable to the itinerant display plan 
which they have been operating so success- 
fully in the department store and specialty 
shop fields. 





Beautiful and Complete Brochure 
Issued By Stefan 


Without question the most beautiful, most 
interesting and most impressive piece of lit- 
erature ever issued by a display service 
company is the deluxe brochure just distrib- 
uted by Stefan, Inc., Milwaukee, Wis. No 
detail of the service offered is left un- 
touched and it contains as well a section de- 
voted to the reproduction of recent display 
installations of the better type. Certainly 
this booklet should be in the files of every 
advertiser. 





Dawley Becomes Display Head 
At Montgomery Ward 


M. E. Dawley, for the past two years 
general assistant to Walter Hoving, vice- 
president in charge of sales, advertising and 
display for Montgomery Ward & Co., Chi- 
cago, has been appointed head of the dis- 
play division. This was made necessary by 
the new duties and wider scope of the dis- 
play division and to permit Carl V. Haecker, 
former display head, to devote practically all 
of his time to field work. Haecker has just 
left on a three months’ tour of the Ward 
stores in the southwest. The display divi- 
sion has grown continually in size and be- 
sides the manufacture of much of its dis- 
play material, includes one of the largest 
photograph departments in the country. In 
August the division shipped 100 tons of dis- 
play material for the new basic display 
service. 
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MOTION 


CATCHES THE EYE 
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MOTION DISPLAYS Inc. offers a line of 
basic mechanisms, adaptable to all types 

of motion displays. 

Simple, durable, reliable... 

and costing less than a cent a day for current. 





SHOWMASTER STANDARD MODEL 


A turntable that works on a new principle. 
No motor, gears, belt or pulleys. 

Just plug it in. 

Metal table-top, 18 inches in diameter. 
Carries 100 pounds. 


REVOLVING MERCHANDISER 


Similar to Showmaster, 
but of lighter construction. 
Carries 35 pounds. 





PENDULUM POWER UNIT 


A basic mechanism for use wherever 
reciprocating motion is wanted. 
Can be applied to all types of window displays. 


SIMPLE - FOOL-PROOF - ECONOMICAL 
All Motion Display devices operate 


on 110 volt A. C. Will also operate 
on D. C. with a resistor plug. 


For further information, prices, quantity dis- 
counts or suggeslions regarding the application 
of motion to any type of display, write to 


MOTION DISPLAYS Inc. 


Division of Mergenthaler Linotype Company 
27 RYERSON ST. -: BROOKLYN. N. Y. 
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Title Registered U. S. Patent Office 
Issued on the Fifteenth of Every Month by 
THE DISPLAY PUBLISHING COMPANY 

Cincinnati, Ohio 








H. C. MENEFEE, President. 
NATHAN SILVERBLATT, Secretary. 
JACK T. CHORD, Managing Editor. 





OUR PLATFORM 


1. The Development of Window Display Adver- 
tising. 

2. More Display Cooperation by Manufacturer 
and Merchant. 

3. Advancement of the Display Service Business. 
Practical Service to the Display Profession 
and Industry. 

5. Appreciation of Display's Power in Merchan- 
dising. 

6. Absolute 
Columns. 


of Our Editorial 


Independence 
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The Old Problem of Affiliation 


We have heard so much about this prob- 
lem of national display affiliation of what 
has or hasn’t been accomplished that we 
decided to do a little detective work our- 
selves and find out just what was right or 
wrong with the whole problem. We wanted 
to find out just what a national display asso- 
ciation could accomplish in the way of mem- 
bership, and then just what sort of remuner- 
ation the membership could expect of the 
national organization. As no basic member- 
ship figures were available, we got a late 
census and discovered the following: 

The United States of America has approx- 





Join the 
.A.D.M. NOW! 


@ The reorganized International Associa- 
tion of Display Men has already proved 
its worth as a constructive and helpful in- 
stitution for the furtherance of display 
prestige and aims. 


@ It is functioning well under the able 
leadership of George W. Westerman, who 
is giving unselfishly of time and effort in 
having the association do a real job. 


@ Every displayman should demonstrate 
his allegiance to his profession by joining 
the association at-once. Your moral and 
financial support is invited. For informa- 
tion 


Write J. DUNCAN WILLIAMS, 
Exec. Secy. 


509 S. Franklin St. Chicago, Ill. 
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imately—we say approximately, because 
some of the census figures may have 
changed—5 big cities with populations of 
over 1,000,000; 8 big cities with popula- 
tions of from 500,000 to 1,000,000; 24 cities 
with 250,000 to 500,000 population; 54 cities 
with population from 100,000 to 250,000; 24 
cities with population from 75,000 to 100,000; 
69 cities with population from 50,000 to 75,- 
000; 174 cities with population from 25,000 
to 50,000, and 140 cities with population from 
17,000 to 25,000. (We decided that for our 
consideration a town of less than 17,000 
would be ignored because so few stores in 
such small towns would employ a full-time 
displayman.) 


Basing the following total of full-time 
displaymen in each classification of cities 
from accurate knowledge of the number of 
stores in cities of these populations, we de- 
cided that cities of from 17,000 to 25,000 
would employ but 2 displaymeno in cities 
from 25,000 to 50,000, 3 plus; cities from 
50,000 to 75,000, 4 plus; cities from 75,000 to 
100,000, 6 plus; cities from 100,000 to 250,000 
8 plus; cities from 250,000 to 500,000, 12 plus ; 
cities from 500,000 to 1,000,000, 24 plus, and 
cities from 1,000,000 to 6,000,000, 50 plus. 


This gave us the following figures : 


17,000 to 25,000—140 cities, 280 full-time 
displaymen. 


25,000 to 
displaymen. 


50.000 to 75,000—69 cities, 276 full-time 
displaymen. 


75,000 to 
displaymen. 


100,000 to 250,000—54 cities, 472 full-time 
displaymen. 


250,000 to 500,000—24 cities, 288 full-time 
displaymen. 


500,000 to 1,000,000—8 cities, 192 full-time 
displaymen. 


1,000,000 to 6,000,000—5 cities, 250 full- 
time displaymen. 


That gives us the total of 2,426 full-time 
displaymen or display directors employed in 
retail stores of such sizes necessitating the 
services of one or more displaymen, and 
receiving compensation that averages from 
$50 a week and up. We, of course, realize 
that while the larger majority of these stores 
would employ but one or two displaymen in 
the capacity of display decoration, a certain 
number would have much larger display 
staffs, especially in the case of a large de- 
partment store. We therefore doubled the 
number of full-time displaymen and got a 
total of 4,852 men—men engaged to assist 
display directors in the capacity of assist- 
ants; men receiving compensation that aver- 
ages from $25 to $50 a week. Considering 
that all of the larger department stores, and 
many of the smaller stores, employ display 
apprentices to assist with the work of dis- 
play, we again used the figure 4,852 men 
and decided it should represent display ap- 
prentices—or men employed to act in the 
capacity of fixture boys, etc., and to receive 
compensation that averages from $15 to $25 
a week. 


50,000—174 cities, 524 full-time 


100,000—24 cities, 144 full-time 


We now have a total of approximately 
12,130 men actively engaged in retail depart- 
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ment store window display work. You will 
notice that we do not include national dis- 
play installation men in this figure or men 
associated with professional display deco- 
rating companies. We believe this figure is 
very low, and we hope that display directors 
in such cities as Los Angeles, Calif.; De- 
troit, Mich.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Chicago, 
Ill., and especially New York City will decry 
the 250 total display directors we have listed 
for those cities. We would like New York 
City to inform us that she has more than 
250 display directors within her own boun- 
daries because the national display associa- 
tion is certainly not aware of that fact. We 
do believe, however, that our total of a little 
better than 12,000 men is indeed a low 
estimate; but for the object of our analysis 
we prefer to use the minimum rather than 
the maximum total. 


The Question of Dues 


When the national display association re- 
organized in Chicago in October, 1933; it 
was decided that dues of $10 would be 
charged per member. Experience had proved 
that the organization could not function with 
but $3 dues. However, posterity of but a 
year has proved that membership cannot be 
accomplished with $10 dues. The display 
profession is a funny profession in that it 
wants action with its money. Perhaps the 
accomplishments of past administrations 
have been too easily forgotten or too well 
remembered, but the fact can not be denied 
that in the present reorganization the dis- 
play profession has expected the officers. of 
the national association to accomplish mir- 
acles over night. The profession had be- 
come too unorganized during the period of 
1930-33 to expect miracles. Approximately 
five years have elapsed since the last well- 
organized display body held a‘ convention. 
Since that time the mortality among display- 
men has been tremendous. It isn’t necessary 
for us to speak of the many display changes ; 
the display advancements and the display 
destruction—such conditions should remain 
fresh in the mind of display for many years. 


But no association, no matter how well 
organized, can function to the benefit of its 
members without a substantial treasury. The 
officers of the national display association 
do not accept salaries, which minimize the 
cost of operation. The association must 
maintain an office and an executive secre- 
tary or otherwise there would be no asso- 
ciation. The cost of such maintenance is 
negligible—it has to be, or again, at the 
present time, there would be no association. 
The membership cost works almost exclu- 
sively for the benefit of the membership. If 
the membership questions the expenditures 
of the executive office and believes that but 
little is received for memberships, may we 
say that the executive office can accomplish 
only what the treasury will permit. The 
association has issued to date some eight 
bulletins to the membership—and_ bulletins 
can not be produced for nothing. 


If but 1,000 copies of each bulletin were 
issued to the membership we would have a 
cost of exactly $30 for postage for each 
mailing, and remember, eight bulletins have 
been issued. (In round figures that amounts 
to exactly $240 and that figure includes just 
postage. That figure doesn’t include the 
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much larger costs of paper, composition and 
printing costs, envelopes and labor which 
greatly exceed the postage.) If it costs $240 
for postage on the eight bulletins issued to 
date, the executive office has used the reve- 
nues received from approximately thirty- 
seven memberships—each membership cost- 
ing $10; but $1.50 of that $10 goes to trade 
paper subscription; $2 of the subscription 
goes to the local display club of which the 
member is affiliated; that leaves a total of 
approximately $6.50 for the treasury. We 
will let the displayman reading this editorial 
figure out just what sort of a treasury is 
available for promotional and membership 
work. And we again make the statement 
that the executive office is able to do for 
display only when the funds will permit. 


At the Pacific Coast Association of Dis- 
play Men’s convention, Joseph Teply, editor 
of the P. C. A. D. M. Bulletin, made 
the suggestion that rather than attempt na- 
tional display organization with dues of $10 
to install a graduated membership, with the 
membership divided into three classifications 
—executive, senior and junior. The execu- 
tive membership would include all display 
executives—or by the figures of this edi- 
torial, some 2,426 display executives; senior 
memberships would include all active dis- 
play assistants—or by the figures of this edi- 
torial, some 4,852 men; junior memberships 
would include all display apprentices—or by 
the figures of this editorial, some 4,852 men. 


Teply suggested membership dues of $15 
a year for executive memberships; $10 a 
year for senior memberships, and $5 a year 
for junior memberships. We believe the 
junior displayman can get more out of asso- 
ciation affiliation because his whole future 
is at stake. 


Let us continue our analysis a little fur- 
ther. With a $10 membership the national 
body can expect no membership from 
a group of 4,852 junior displaymen. With a 
$10 membership the national body can expect 
but few memberships from a group of 4,852 
senior displaymen, while with a $10 mem- 
bership not every executive displayman in 
our group of 2,426 can be expected to join 
the association. However, let us presume 
that the association is successful in securing 
the memberships of the executive group. 
The revenue from that group, after sub- 
scriptions and local club taxation was re- 
moved would amount to something like 
$15,679—that isn’t a very imposing working 
capital when you consider the necessary 
costs in servicing a membership of this size. 


It would seem that annual dues of $10 is 
a reasonable investment for any displayman 
to make for the protection of his own wel- 
faré and to insure his future progress. And 
it would seem that the junior displayman 
has as much, if not more, to gain from asso- 
ciation affiliation. Displaymen must give up 
their inferiority complex, strive for bigger 
things, and with vision lend their financial 
and active support to organized display. 

The display profession itself must pro- 
vide the required funds to make possible the 
self-help so sorely needed. The present 
executive personnel has done a remarkable 
job with the most meagre funds. Your 
membership now will be a vote of confidence 
and provide the motive power for real ac- 
complishment. 
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Adjustable Coat Form 
Designed By Allan 

The above reproduction reveals a dis- 
tinctly new development in a men’s coat 
form which will be instantly appreciated by 
every displayman who has had to contend 
with the difficult problem of dressing coat 
forms with meticulously smooth finish 


about the hips. The improved feature con- 
stitutes a very simple mechanism operated 
by turning a wheel screw which expands the 
hips of the form to the fraction of an inch 
needed to fill out each coat of different mod- 
els and hip proportions. The control is lo- 
cated near the wing screw by which the 
form is raised or lowered to the proper 
height. However, the adjustment worm 
screw which controls the expansion or con- 
traction of the form is even more simple to 
operate as only one hand is needed to oper- 
ate it. 


The new form feature was invented by 
Steve Allan, who for many years was in 
charge of the displays for Wolff Bros., Kan- 
sas City. All patent rights have been fully 
protected and the form will be on the mar- 
ket within sixty days, and perhaps sooner. 
The new form has been subjected to every 
possible test and it has met them all with 
flying colors. Every displayman who has 
seen the form demonstrated, and particu- 
larly those who are in stores where the 
greatest care is given to the smooth and 
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smart finish of coats displayed on forms in 
the windows, has been greatly impressed 
by the simplicity and extreme practicality 
of this improvement. “Why didn’t I think 
of that before?” is what most every display- 
man remarks after seeing it. Anyone desir- 
ing to communicate with Allan regarding 
the above form may do so by addressing 





| Steve Alans 
“WILFIT” 


Coat FoRrmM 








him at Room 906, 509 South Franklin street, 
Chicago. 





State Presidents Appointed 
By |. A. D. M. 

To put into effect what promises to be a 
more effective plan for the promotion of the 
International Association of Display Men, 
state presidents have been appointed. The 
original reorganization plan provided for 
the appointment of regional vice-presidents, 
but this was found to put a too heavy bur- 
den upon those men who were appointed 
to these offices. The executive officers of 
the association unanimously approved the 
new plan and are enthusiastic over the 
closer cooperation and coordination that 
will result from it. State presidents will 
be responsible for all association activities 
in their respective states, membership pro- 
motion and the organization of local clubs 
in every city of appreciable size. They will 
be kept informed constantly with all devel- 
opments by the executive secretary, under 
whose direction they will function. 
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Every display 
the essentials of 


Lighting Bureau, Union Gas & Electric Co. 


artist has often heard of 
an effective display. It is 


almost always pointed out by rule number 
something-or-other, the importance of atten- 


tion value. 


chapter entitled ‘ 


Some books even have an entire 


‘Attracting Attention.” If 
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Your Window Displays Ags 
“Eves”? Jee Them 


By EDWARD W. HODGETTS 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


we refer to the definition of attention, we 
find that it is: “The act of applying the mind 
to anything.” It is therefore obvious that 
before the mind may be applied to a display 
it must be seen. Again we find the dic- 
tionary states the definition of seeing: “To 

perceive by the eye.” So 
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VISEYEBILITY FACTOR CHART 


Paceareo By E—.W. HooGetTTs 


is it not logical that we 
should consider some of 
the factors affecting vision 
and consequently the visi- 
bility of a display? 

It is possible to have a 





FACTORS 
AFFECTING 
VISIBILITY 


SCORING BASIS 


SELECT VALUE APPLICABLE 


TO DISPLAY AND CONDITIONS 


UNDER WHICH V.F IS DESIRED. 


window with 100 per cent 





TIME 


For Venicucar Trareic At Z5 Mi/He 
For PEDESTRIAN TRAFFIC 





CLARITY 


CONFUSION OF LINES), 
SEVERAL RELATED LINES 
Two RELATED LinES 
SINGLE ITEM 
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JEWELRY, ETC. 

Toitet Gooos, GLOVES, ETc. 
Purses, Hats, SHoes,Hose, Etc. 
Suits, Coats, Dresses, Etc. 
Furniture 


YOUR attention value and still be 
DISPLAY | almost negative insofar as 
SCORES | its visibility factor is con- 
cerned. A _ trick gadget 

S could be working overtime 
19 doing its stunts without 
O stopping a single individual 
5 if it were unusually small 
10 or was performing in a 
15 dark window. But, if we 
have several people looking 

Ps) intently at that same dis- 


5 play, more will invariably 





COLOR 


Writes ano Bracks 
SHADES AND TINTS 
Pure CoLlors 





CONTRAST 


LaAcKING 
WEAK 
Neutra 
STRONG 





LIGHTING IN USE 

PooR 75 W/RunniNG Fr. 
Goop Z00W/ »« “, 
Excecent 400W/ ° *, 


10 join them, curious to see. 
15 Would we say it was the 
20 display or the decoys that 
created the so-called atten- 
re) tion? 
5 Seeing consists of three 
10 elements: The eye, the task 
or display to be seen, and 
Oo the light which enables the 
5 eye to see. So, when Miss 
10 Jones goes on a shopping 
15 spree, she in reality goes 
on a_ sight-seeing excur- 
sion. Her eye is like a 
= camera. — They both have a 
15 lense which focuses the pic- 


ture on the retina or plate. 
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USE EITHER OF FOLLOWING 


An iris or diaphram regu- 
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FOR DAYTIME FACTOR 


Window REFLECTIONS ANNOYING 
. “ APPARENT 
“ “ Not APPARENT 





FOR NIGHT TIME FACTOR 
DisPpLAy Dimmer THAN SurROUND. 
“ Same As ” 
. BriGHTer THAN ’* 


lates the size of the pupil in 
accordance with the amount 


hd of light present. She is on 
15 the go, which means snap- 
shots must be made sharply 
and quickly. Camera manu- 
5 facturers publish exposures 
ae scales which take into ac- 


count the kind of day, the 





VISIBILITY FACTOR OF YOUR DISPLAY 


type of subject, time of ex- 
posure and the season of 
the year. They know that 
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for good photographs cog- 
nizance of these essentials 
is important. 

Modern inventions, 
versus 


the 
the 





automobile 
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buggy, the airplane versus the train, are 
unconsciously speeding up the buying public. 
Today display windows stop 20 per cent of 
the pedestrians, so 80 per cent must see your 
merchandise on the run. It takes only seven 
steps to pass the average window in an 
average time of three seconds. People do 
not make an effort to see a display. 

Many varied factors influence the visibil- 
ity of a display. The most important of 
these are listed in the accompanying visi- 
bility factor chart, enabling you to esti- 
mate the opproximate value which your dis- 
play possesses. 

Time—The first item which we shall con- 
sider as an accessory of seeing is listed as 
time. To distinguish an object the eye must 
rest momentarily unt#l the retina flashes the 
image to the brain. The shortest possible 
time to obtain an adequate visual picture 
was found in extensive tests to be from .07 
second to .3 second. If your display is to 
be seen by Miss Jones seated in her auto- 
mobile traveling twenty-five miles per hour, 
the time element is an important considera- 
tion. He car will travel 11 feet during a 
fixational ‘pause of .3 second. That means 
she must see your display and absorb it be- 
fore she comes to the next window, which 
may be your competitor’s. 

The element of time has a negligible im- 
portance to pedestrian traffic, providing the 
windows are of average size. But if they 
are as some jewelry windows, in which the 
maximum capacity is a half dozen wedding 
rings, “Time Marches On” to importance. 
However, the consideration of the time ele- 
ment as a factor in seeing is minimized if 
the other listed fundamentals of seeing are 
stressed. 

Clarity—One of these fundamentals is 
called clarity. The old books used to call 
it unity of idea. Psychologists tell us your 
mind can only consider one idea at a time. 
If it requires time to see a display, will it 
not take less time to absorb it if the mind 
must consider fewer ideas? Merchandise 
displayed in either single lines or related 
lines have. the greatest seeing possibility. 
Gloves and handkerchiefs are related, but a 
length of garden hose along side of a radio 
would cause a display to be confusing to 
the eye and mind. Clarity includes neat- 
ness. No window that looks like an un- 
abridged mail order catalogue has clarity. 

Size—The simplest fundamental which af- 
fects seeing is size. We know the larger the 
object the easier it can be seen. A daven- 
port can be seen with less effort than a copy 
of “Anthony Adverse.” Objects on display 
appear only a fraction of their size when 
viewed from across the street. But again, 
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POOR VISIBILITY 





you can not regulate the size of your mer- 
chandise and consequently size is only at its 
maximum occasionally. 

Color—Some colors are seen more quickly 
than others, so consideration must be given 
it in analyzing the visibility of a display. 
Generally speaking, the most striking colors 
are those near the ends of the spectrum. 
Red, yellow, and blue are good, with red 
having the greater visibility. Some thought 
must be given to how the color is used. A 
common example of high visibility is the 
yellow street car. It is painted yellow not 
only because it can be seen better but also in 
the downtown district it is in contrast with 
the dark buildings. However, in a residen- 
tial district of white homes it loses much 
of its effectiveness. Pure. colors have an 
especial appeal to children. It is generally 
thought that cultured people prefer shades 
and tints of color but actual experiments 





ALWAYS BE CONTROLLED 





have shown they enjoy color as much as a 
child. The only excuse for our Taupe Age 
is cowardice with respect to color. Your 
prospect may not like the collegiate striped 
necktie you display but he does see it, which 
has induced the thought of new neckwear. 
Remember, the most handsome scarf that 
you may display does not sell if it can not 
be seen. 

Of course, if the merchandise lacks color 
the background and show cards may use it, 
but only in such a way as to emphasize the 
merchandise. Colored curly-ma-cues and 
lines on the background to lead the eye into 
the window and not out of it, have latent 
possibilities. 

If it is impractical to use color in the 
goods itself or in the setting, it may be 
secured from colored lighting. Color in 
lighting has a visibility similar to pigment 
color but entirely different relationships 





























YOUR DISPLAY AS EYES SEE IT 


exist when they are mixed. A mixture of 
red paint with green paint will give a 
brownish color, but pure red light mixed 
with pure green light gives yellow light. 
Again pure red light falling upon a pure 
green garment will make it appear black. 
Charts are available which tell the effects 
of colored lights on merchandise, enabling 
you to plan your display to enhance certain 
colored merchandise. 

Contrast—The seeing process is very par- 
tial to contrast. A jet-black mark on abso- 
lutely white paper will have a 100 per cent 
contrast, that is, the white is reflecting prac- 
tically all the light, whereas the black is 
absorbing all of it. You are constantly 
using contrast in the making of show cards. 
When the contrast is good they are easier 
to read. The telephone directory you use 
is printed with black on gray paper, or a 

[Continued on page 31] 
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Conversational Displays 
For A&B Coffees 


A new innovation in the promotional plans 
for the trade-mark coffees for the Atlantic & 
Pacific Tea Company is to be seen in the 
use of special window displays which in- 
corporate a number of novel features and 
constitute a real attraction that will stop 
the passerby and deliver effectively the sell- 
ing copy. 

It can be said that these displays offer a 
perfect example of the possibilities of actual 
conversation in window display advertising 
by means of controlled light. The first light- 
ing brilliantly illuminates the A & P circle 
in the top center and transparent poster 
in the center is enhanced with highlights 
on the figures, table, curtains, window, etc. 
On this light also appears the follow- 
ing conversational copy: “Congratulations ! 
That’s what I call a grand cup of coffee!” 
Five seconds later the second lighting causes 
the lady to answer: “I’m glad you like it. 
It’s A & P coffee.” These lights remain on 
and in succession, at five-second intervals, 
the lower panels are illuminated. First, 
“Eight O’Clock,” then, “Red Circle,” and 
finally, “Bokar.” Then all lights go out and 
the conversation starts over again. The en- 
tire story is told every thirty seconds, and 
as noted features the three special trade- 
marked coffees for which A & P is famous. 


The large center panel is 40 inches high 
by: 42 inches wide; the side pieces, which 
are not illuminated, measure 11 inches by 
33 inches. The metal box which enclosed 
the lights and electrical equipment is 9 
inches deep. 


The entire color scheme of the display is 
built around a rich coffee brown. <A broad 
band of gold is across the top of each dis- 
play. The side cards and the center trans- 
parent poster are screened in ten colors. 


These displays are to be used only in 
high-spot locations and moved from store 
to store each week or ten days in a spe- 
cially constructed case. The displays are 
simple and foolproof and are accompanied 
by a special instruction sheet which makes it 
easy for the store manager to install the 
display without the need of professional 
assistance. 


The displays were designed, screen proc- 
essed and entirely constructed in the plant 
of our company, which also manufactured 
the light control units, on which a patent 
has been applied for. These units operate 
without motors, consisting of a new coil 
motion device which ‘has proven absolutely 
reliable after a severe three-months’ con- 
tinuous test. 

It is too early to judge the real value of 
this display program, but the initial installa- 
tions have made me confident that these spe- 


By EDW. J. HAYDEN 
Hayden & Henry 
New York City 


From PLANTATION 


cial displays will more than fulfill the hopes 
of the A & P organization. Certainly from 
an advertising standpoint it can be said that 
they forcefully deliver the A & P coffee mes- 
sage. 





Fisher Constructs Special Display 
For Mountain Cloister Liquor 

The Fisher Display Service, Chicago, con- 
structed a special window display for Moun- 
tain Cloister Liquor, which is an old prod- 
uct dating back to 1620 and originated by 





TO YOUR CUP 


BOKAR 


Vigorous 
ond Winey AcP brings the 
finest coffees 
te you at one 
small profit 


ound before your eyes 


monks in France. It was installed in one 
of the windows of the Boston Store, Chi- 
cago, during the Liquor Show Week re- 
cently held in that city and sold a great 
deal of the goods. It created considerable 
attention at all times as was proven by the 
crowds which were constantly viewing the 
display. Naturally, as can be seen from the 
illustration, the display was designed to tie 
in with the history of the product. When- 
ever a dramatic pres-:nta‘ion of merchandise 
is needed to sell goods, then the show win- 
dow becomes the preferred medium. 
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appearance. 


played. 


D. W. Malz 


Your windows are as good 
as the valances 


Nobody puts a valance on a window for the fun of it. On the other hand, 
valance decoration is a primary part of a well-laid merchandising plan. 


The better the valance, all points considered, the better your investment. 
Windowphanie valances are not a good buy because the mater‘al is inexpen- 
sive. Windowphanie valances, in any design, are rich and attractive in 


You can create patterns to suit your fancy. The effect is to make the val- 
ance blend into the window and reflect a soft glow of light on goods dis- 


There is a design just suited to your needs. You will find it in catalogue 
we will send free on request; also samples. 


11 East 14th Street 


New York 


SPECIALTY SALESMEN 


For perfected show card printing ma- 
chine; can be sold to entire retail field. 
Compensation strictly commission, but 
unusual opportunity for earnings with a 
nationally known manufacturing organi- 
zation. Only experienced producers con- 
sidered. Prefer those with cash register, 
adding machine, or business equipment 
experience. Particularly men who have 
sold department stores and are familiar 
with retail merchandising. Write fully 
if you expect interview. 
BOX “P. W.” 
Care DISPLAY WORLD 








MECHANICAL XMAS DISPLAYS 
Used. Also turntables, automatic signs, 
dress display machines, etc. Write for 
illustrated catalog. 

GENERAL DISPLAY WORKS 
145 West 24:h St. New York City 








DISPLAYMEN 
New, die-cut letters and numerals, 1 to 10 
inches high. Time savers for all types and sizes 
of display. Every store a prospect. Write for 
samples and prices. Good territory still avail- 


able. 
CONVERTERS, INC. 
55 Amherst St. (Dept. DW) Cambridge, Mass. 








FOR SALE—WALTERS’ FIT-RITE AND STA- 
ON WINDOW SOCK FOR DECORATORS. 
Made of heavy fleece-lined Jersey cloth, 55c 
pair. $3.25 half dozen, $5.25 dozen, postpaid. An 
elastic tape band is sewed in the top. Patented 
May 20, 1924. Fits over any shoe. Order by 
size shoes worn. 
J. M. WALTERS, Mfr. 





POSITION WANTED—Combination man, trim- 
mer, card writer, salesman. Fifteen years’ 
general merchandise exp. Age 35. Former chain 
store manager. Industrious and efficient. Locate 
anvwhere. If interested in the services of a 
progressive man with a keen sense of present- 
day problems, write to ROY B. LANGLEY, 
Box 95, Maynard, Iowa. 











220 Seuth Benton Way Los Angeles, Calif. 








YOUR WINDOW DISPLAYS AS 
"EYES" SEE THEM 
[Continued from page 28] 

contrast of 80 per cent. The pages of DIS- 
PLAY WORLD are white which raises the 
contrast to 95 per cent, and is nearly per- 
fect. The size of the type in both is about 
equal, but it will be agreed that DISPLAY 
WORLD can be read with the greatest ease. 
The pages of the telephone directory must 
have double the amount of light as this page 
for equal visibility. 

Similarly a display of black hats against 
a gray background would require more light 
than the same hats against mat white. Dark 
colors when placed side by side with light 
ones make the light ones appear lighter and 
the dark ones darker. Experiments have 
shown that light also has such an effect. 
Under high intensities whites and blacks are 
much more pronounced than under low de- 
grees of illumination. 

Brightness—After you have labored to- 
wards making your display more seeable, it 
will become evident that brightness is the 
dominant principle responsible for its visi- 
bility. Time, clarity, size, color, and con- 
trast can seldom be controlled, but bright- 
ness may always be regulated. Brightness 
depends upon light and surely without light 
it would be impossible to see. Brightness 
must not be confused with glare. The for- 
mer aids vision, whereas the latter which 
may be either direct or reflected, retards it. 
The light reflected from your merchandise 
or its background is its brightness. 

Thus a yellow dress which reflects about 
80 per cent of the light reaching it will be 
seen under 30 units of light with the same 
visual effort as a dark blue one under 300 





units of light. The blue dress reflects only 
8 per cent of the light. Given any display 
in which size, contrast, etc., play a part, see- 
ing becomes easier with increasing bright- 
ness. Should any of these conditions lack 
prominence a greater brightness will assist 
in overcoming the deficiency. 

To illustrate, if you go outdoors on a 
moonlight night you will have about one 
hundred thousandth of daylight illumination. 
You will find your seeing considerably 
dulled. You have size; the buildings, but 
you can not discern detail, you know there 
is color but it is absent in lower intensities 
and the lighter buildings blend into the 
darker ones, reducing the contrast. Time 
remains and very often we stare at an ob- 
ject for some seconds before we convince 
ourselves it is not a product of our imagina- 
tion. What appears to be a table lamp in a 
dark display may actually be a vase of the 
boss’ prize dahlias. 


Brightness in display depends upon many 
variable conditions. A display after sun- 
down does not require the amount of arti- 
ficial light that is necessary during the day 
to counteract daylight reflections on the 
glass. Natural lighting outdoors on a sunny 
June day may be as much as_ 10,000-foot 
candles. A foot candle is the unit used to 
measure light as a degree measures temper- 
ature. In the shade of a tree we would find 
1,000-foot candles. Nature designed our 
eyes to see under conditions such as these, 
so if the visibility of a display is to be in- 
creased we should strive to approach nat- 
ural illumination values. Daylight reflec- 
tions are a plague to display perceptibility 
and are more apparent in the summer than 
in the winter. 


At night the surrounding brightness must 
be considered from a visibility angle. The 
sense of vision is at a disadvantage when it 
tries to discern a display sandwiched be- 
tween brighter windows. The pupil of the 
eye opens and closes according to the 
amount of light present. It opens under de- 
creased intensities and closes when the 
lighting is increased. This would be advan- 
tageous from a display viewpoint if it did 
not require as many minutes for the pupils 
to open to maximum diameter as it does 
seconds to close to minimum size. It is 
therefore easier for the eye to go from a 
dark display to a brighter one, than from 
one that is bright and then to a dimly 
lighted one. The eye takes the line of least 
resistance and sees the brighter displays. 

What kind of lighting system should 1 
install, you ask? That depends, as has been 
pointed out, upon the surrounding bright- 
nsee and the visibility factor you desire. In 
nearly every town your power company has 
trained lighting experts who will assist you 
in answering this question. 

In display art, unlike most professions, it 
is difficult to get any wealth of facts on the 
value of different displays. Opinion has 
governed most of the information available 
and this has largely been diverted toward 
the artistic. Instead of concerning yourself 
with how a display will “look” you should 
think about how it will be seen. The eye 
is directly related to display and some of 
the fundamentals of seeing may be applied 
to modern merchandising methods. A new 
viewpoint and a means of using some scien- 
tific principles are at your command in mak- 
ing displays more seeable as well as sale- 
able. 
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|MAKE A START 


FOR 1934 


After the adjustments of the past year or 
two, there is a very definite interest among 
individuals and businesses to make a new 
start and to build for a future. 


Now is the time for you to fight a battle for 
work and for better pay. This can best be 
done in your case by starting now to make 
yourself proficient in the work you undertake 
to do. 


We Solve Your Problem With 
Our New Home Study Course 


Because you can pay in small installments 
worked out to meet your financial condition. 
Write us fully about your ambitions and pres- 
ent conditions and we will try to help you be 
prepared for better times when they arrive. 


The Koester Sehool 


Teaching Window Display and Card Writing 
367 W. ADAMS ST., CHICAGO 


CUT-OUT POWER SAW 
Just What You Have Been Waiting For 
Will cut out Letters and Designs in Wood, Metal, 
Wall Board, Cardboard, etc. A.C. Cur- $4 1°° 
rent. Portable. Nothing to adjust..... 
Complete 
F. O. B. Bpt. 


CONLIN 
ONLIN Bridgeport, Conn. 


58 Elm St. 
Supplies For Sign Painters, Artists, Display Men 
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NEW BACKGROUNDS FROM OLD— 
HOW THEY WERE MADE 


[Continued from page 10] 


and in this way made the shades look better 
than when they were new. 

No. 4. “Corner Mould.”—Something had 
to be done to cover the tack heads in the 
two corners of the window back. Due to the 
fact that two sets of tack heads come so 
close together, it was necessary to have 
something thicker than the half-round mould, 
so we decided to use the corner mould. It 
worked, and gave a neat finish without look- 
ing too bulky. 

We had the edge that goes into the corner 
planed down a bit so that the bulk of the tack 
heads don’t interfere with the straight up 
and down line. This three-cornered mould 
was only used in the corners where the side 
wall and back come together. 

No. 5. “Half-Round Mould.”—The half- 
round wood was used to cover the tacks 
that held the muslin to the wood walls. You 
will notice in the picture that the rail run- 
ning through the window, about 32 inches 
from the floor, is the only mould that was 
left on the background. Of course, the base- 
board and the top mould were left, too. 

The first thing that we did was to have 
the carpenter remove all the mould, as you 
will see by comparing the pictures. In some 
cases the mould held so tight to the veneer 
wood that large portions of the veneer came 
along. In that case the veneer was pulled 
off, too, and after all mould had been re- 
moved the painter came in with pitching 
plaster and filled in where the veneer had 
been pulled off. In this way we had a per- 
fect flat surface upon which the unbleached 
muslin was mounted. This was done by 
tacking the muslin at the extreme edge all 
eround the back and side wall. We used 
wide width muslin so that there were no 
seams. The corners were tacked, as it’s diffi 
cult to bring muslin around a right angle. 
After the muslin was all tacked, the painter 
gave the entire background a coat of size. 
When it was dry, the canvas was ready to be 
applied. 

No. 6. “Chrome Rod.”’—The rods were 
made in Bridgeport by the Hamilton Brass 
Company. We started off with five on each 
side of the valance, but by adding one at a 
time we soon found that eight looked better 
than five, so eight it was. 

The spacing of the rods was 1% inches 
apart. Holes were bored through the wood 
valances before the satin luster black mate- 
rial was stretched. Then the back part of 
the hole was countersunk. This permitted 
the nut to fit perfectly together with the 
small washer. The thickness of the rod is 
what makes the whole job look rich. Flat 
metal was also tried, but it did not have the 
effect and costs almost as much, 


ST. LOUIS CONVENTION PLANS 
INSPECTED AND APPROVED 


[Continued from page 19] 
the I. A. D. M. convention if they so desire. 
This will furnish a splendid opportunity for 
the national organization of display to make 
a definite impression upon approximately 
2,000 retail store owners or managers re- 
garding the importance of display as well as 
impressing them with the complete organi- 
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zation of displaymen for educational and 
other cooperative and constructive purposes. 
The members of the I. A. D. M. and attend- 
ing displaymen registered at the convention 
will have exchange privileges to attend the 
remarkably well-staged and most complete 
style show which will be put on in the audi- 
torium by the American Retail Association 
convention. 

This particular arrangement is one that 
will be of infinite benefit to members of 
both conventions. 

New Jefferson Hotel—After careful in- 
spection of other hotel facilities at St. Louis 
with regard for all I. A. D. M. convention 
requirements, the Hotel Jefferson was ad- 
judged to be entirely adequate and satisfac- 
tory. Its modern new building has large 
and newly furnished rooms, at reasonable 
rates especially arranged for; magnificent 
mezzanine floor with ample exhibit space 
and convention meeting hall in grand ball 
room all on one floor and one flight up from 
main lobby; check rooms, registration space, 
etc. 





Black Magic Display Unit 
Produces Hundred Setups 

The Hooker Glass & Paint Manufacturing 
Company, 653 Washington boulevard, Chi- 
cago, announces an entirely new type of dis- 
play fixture for window and store displays. 
They claim that it is entirely different from 





any other fixture because of its versatility 
and wide range of uses. 

The “Black Magic Display Unit,” as it is 
appropriately named, consists of nine pieces 
of clear, flat glass and sixteen assorted 
pieces of wood base attractively finished in 
modern black and silver. The display is 
quickly and easily built up in a variety of 
setups limited only by the ingenuity of the 
displayman. 

Being principally made of transparent 
glass, the fixture does not call attention to 
itself, but focuses attention upon the mer- 
chandise which it displays. Neither does it 
interfere with backgrounds or merchandise 
placed behind the displays. The units com- 
bine to make a pyramid display over 30 
inches high or several smaller horizontal or 
vertical displays. 























For Display Equipment 
and Decorations 
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Your Patronage 











BOTANICAL 
325 WEST MADISON STREET 
Decorations of Character 


Send for Special Christmas Catalog 








W. L. STENSGAARD & ASSOCIATES, INC. 


MERCHANDISE MART 
Window Display Producers and Counsellors 





THE KOESTER SCHOOL 


367 WEST ADAMS STREET 
Correspondence Instruction 








NATIONAL CARD, MAT & BOARD CO. 


4318-36 CARROLL AVENUE 
Showcard Boards—Mat Boards 




















DECORATIVE PLANT CO., INC. 
230 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Our newly decorated showroom offers you 
many novel and unusual display ideas. 








T. C. PALMENBERG, Inc. 


Most Complete Selection of Display 
Fixtures, Forms and Mannequins 


500 SEVENTH AVE., 37TH ST. 


T. C. Palmenberg R. C. Quensell 





MILEO’S NEW LINE OF MANNEQUINS 


Will either sit or stand—-Flexible Arms and Hands 
which can be used in any position desired. 


MILEO—44 EAST 8TH STREET, NEW YORK 








EINSON-FREEMAN CoO., Inc. 


Lithograpked Window and Counter Displays 
for National Advertisers 
STARR AND BORDEN AVES. 
LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. 








THESE DISPLAY SPECIALISTS ARE READY TO SERVE YOU 

























Using Bakelite Materials 






for Displaying Mlerchandise Effectively 








MODERN PRACTICE in displaying 
goods, whether in window or on 
counter, requires that displayers 
emphasize the beauty, utility, or 
other advantages of the products 
shown. Displayers must attract at- 
tention to the merchandise yet, at 
the same time, subtly suggest high 
quality. 

Designers of displayers of all 
kinds are discovering the advan- 
tages possessed by Bakelite Mate- 
rials, Soth Molded and Laminated, 
for effectively displaying products 
of many kinds from perfumes and 
watches to books and wearing ap- 
parel. A number of these modern 
displayers and silent salesmen pic- 
tured on this page merely suggest 





BAKELITE CORPORATION, 247 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y....... 


BAKELITE 


THE 


CORPORATION 





OF 


“The registered trode marks shown obove distinguish materials 
monutactured by Bakelite Corporation. Under the capitol “8” is the 


MATERIAL OF A THOUSAND 


CANADA, 


LIMITED, 163 Dufferin 





the opportunities which Bakelite 
Materials provide. 

Bakelite Materials are available 
in black, brown, and in a wide range 
of distinetive colors and shades. 
They lend themselves to the devel- 
opment of new ideas in modern dis- 
player practice. The fact that these 
materials are lastingly attractive in 
color and finish and may be used 
over and over again without becom- 
ing shabby is another advantage. 

We would he glad to cooperate 
with you in adapting Bakelite Ma- 
terials to your displayer require- 
ments, and to mail copy of our 
illustrated booklets 35M, “Bakelite 
Molded” and 35L, “Bakelite Lam- 


inated”. 


. 43 East Ohio Street, Chicago, Iil. 


Street, 


Torontea, Ontario, Canada 


numerical sign tor infinity, or unlimited quantity W symbolizes the infinite 
number of present ond tvture vies of Bakelite Corporation's products” 


USES 








